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The econ board’s answer to unemployment _—P.3- 
Teaching would-be teachers Soanish PR? 


Jock proposals gaining momentum _ _P.7 
Welcome to UCLA-by-the-bay | : P.10 


What a Road Tour: Pope John Paul II spent Tuesday in 
New York, the second stop of his US tour. Despite the 
steady downpour, and one threat from a man in El Salvador, 
nobody’s spirit was severly dampered. Swarms of thou- 
sands heard the Pope ponitificate in both English and 
Spanish at various whistle stops— Harlem, even. The 59- 

_year-old Catholic leader accepted gifts from the public, 
including a tee-shirt and jeans symbolizing America’s 
youth. It was not ascertained whether they were the right 
size or not. 


Mission Aborted: Fizzling to the earth on Tuesday, the 
crew of the Da Vinci Transamerica balloon had to give up 
on their attempt to make the first non-stop crossing of the 
US in a balloon. Ice and thunderstorms forced the bulbous 
‘conveyance down on a farm near Spencerville, Ohio. Vera 
Simons, one of the four crew members, suffered the only 
injury: a broken leg. 
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So You Wanna Vote: Then you better get registered (if you 
aren’t already) before October 8. Forms are available at all 
public health center, libraries, the DMV, and many busi- 
ness offices. In person registration is possible at the county 
voter registration office. 


Lube Job: America might soon feel another firm pinch on 
its pocket book if Saudi Arabia goes ahead with plans to 


by Lawrence Jones 


The June 1978 primary election in Santa Cruz County 
had its shady side, but in its final report, the’Grand Jury 
declared that there was no evidence of election fraud. The 
Grand Jury did admit that discrepancies abounded, and 
stated that it was only by “pure luck”’ the election was not 
declared invalid. California Chief Election Officer William 
Durry investigated the election, and the report states that 
Durry “felt that the election had been open to the possibility 
of fraud, but that he found no evidence of fraud, nor evidence 
to the contrary.” 

In the election, three county supervisorial seats were 
contested. Gary Patton won re-election, but Supervisors 
Phil Baldwin and Ed Borovatz were recalled. Pat Liberty 
replaced Borovatz in the mountain district, and Dan Forbus 
beat Baldwin for the Soquel-Live Oak seat. 

Upon investigation, the Grand Jury found the election to 
be poorly run. The sample ballots had been inadequately 
proof-read and the county had to mail a second version to 
voters. This allowed opponents of certain initiatives to sue 
on the ground that an ample opportunity for election 
consideration had not been allowed by the county. On the 
election day, minor party voters were often mistakenly 
given the wrong ballots by poll workers, and not enough 
Peace and Freedom Party and American Independent 
Party ballots were available. 

The Grand Jury called the area of ballot security its 
greatest concern. Ballots with duplicate serial numbers, 
marked for destruction or distinguished by an ““X,” were 
discovered after the election. The Grand Jury received 
testimony that seals were broken on the boxes used to 
transport marked ballots on election day and that the ballots 

, were stored on open shelves in the county warehouse. Both 
\ were violations of the elections code. 

An investigation of the computer program that was used 
to count the ballots found the program to be sloppy and 
susceptible to tampering. There were variations between 
the computer vote count and the random hand count used to 
check it. These errors of one or two votes per precinct could 
have made a difference in the closer races of the 1978 
election. 

The Grand Jury had considered filing an accusation of 
“willful or corrupt misconduct in office” against election 


News on the March 


increase the price of their oil exports. The world’s largest oil 
exporter is considering a raise for its ““moderately-priced” 
oil ($23.50 per barrel) to help balance the world economic 
situation. OPEC has already increased its oil prices by 60 
percent this year. 


Building Permits? We Don’t Need No Stinking Build- 
ing Permits: Local builders objected Tuesday to the 
university’s plan to build 50 faculty apartments. The city 
has a limit on the number of building permits available each 
year(as a result of the Greenbelt Initiative passed last year), 
and the contractors complained that the university’s project 
would take many of the available permits away from the 
local builders. The university maintains, however. that as a 
state-wide institution, it is not subject to local ordinances, 
including the need to obtain building permits. The local 
‘constructors also expressed fear that the university will 
award the housing project to an out-of-area contractor. 


You Mean They Make Bleach Outta This?: Chlorine 
spilled out of the East Cliff sanitation station, Tuesday, forc- 
ing eight people to seek treatment from the fumes. According 
to an unnamed source in the county building. The county's 
Director of Emergency Preparedness was unavailable when 
the accident occured, so Marilyn Liddicoat took charge. 


Ruthanne Weinstein and 
Carter Young 


Grand Jury raps elections office 


officials, including the County Clerk. The Jury decided that 
the officials lacked ‘‘administrative leadership” and ‘‘crea- 
tivity in dealing with complex problems,” but that their 
actions were not criminal. 

The Grand Jury also felt that the County Clerk’s duties 
were too diverse to give elections proper attention. It 
recommended that the Elections Department be separated 
from the jurisdiction of the County Clerk and be re- 
established under a Registrar of Voters. 

The investigation of campaign contributions proved to be 
difficult. According to the Grand Jury, “several blatantly- 
obvious discrepancies with the spirit, if not the letter’’ of the 
campaign contributions law were observed in connection 
with the first and fifth districts’ recall campaigns. California 
law requires a full disclosure of all political contributions 
exceeding $50. In addition, there is a Santa Cruz County 
Ordinance limiting contributions to $100 for candidates 
and $500 for issues. 

In practice, sidestepping these issues has proven to be 

easy. The Grand Jury found that one citizen had contributed 
$1000 to the recall initiative. ““The contribution was 
perfectly legal, as it was divided equally between three 
separate committees of a single purpose.” 
_ “The role of out-of-county medical money” was also 
investigated. The Grand Jury discovered that a Salinas- 
based group, the Professional Independence League (PIL) 
contributed $7500 to the recall effort. PIL money came 
from two sources: $5000 came from the California Medical 
Political Action Committee, which the jury believed to be 
“somehow incongruous in a campaign in which there were 
no ‘medical’ issues.” An additional $1155 came from the 
locally-based Medical Liability Committee. The Grand 
Jury referred this irregularity to the District Attorney. 

The Grand Jury concluded: “‘that part of the community 
that insists on any of several conspiratorial theories in 
connection with this election is, we believe, operating 
Counterproductively to the needs of the total community to 
heal its wounds.” Circumstantial evidence exists, the Jury 
reported, but there is no hard evidence of election fraud. The 
Jury did not make the point, however, that the board of 
Supervisors must reassure the county about the lack of 
political corruption, “through creative and positive action 
aimed at plugging the loopholes that allow the appearance, 
if not the reality, of influence buying.” 
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The econ board’s 
waren ndlvoneieng. ett deca 


by Martin Frank 


“This bleak prospect (declining enrollment) presents 
the campus with a choice—either make a concerted 
effort to turn the institution around or flail around in 
disharmony as the quality of the institution erodes. This 
is a ‘year of decisions’ for Santa Cruz.” 

; —Santa Cruz in the 80s: 
Responding to a changing environment 
A proposal to create a new applied economics program 
has been sent to the Chancellor’s office this month, and its 
fate may well play a dominant role in providing direction to 
this ‘year of decisions.’ ” 
program of applied economics would train students to 


apply economic theory to the decision-making processes of 
both public policy agencies and private businesses. The 
methodology taught is viewed by many academics as useful 
in fields such as energy policy, conservation, labor and 
urban studies. It’s hoped that the practical application will 
provide the program with a vocational and professional 
character. 

The program will establish a two-year MS program for 
graduate students and an Applied Economics “pathway” for 
undergraduate majors. Undergraduates will be able to take 
graduate courses during their senior year, thereby com- 
pleting the MS program in five years. 

The program’s creators are confident that applied econo- 
mics will suit the campus. Interest in economics has been 
steadily growing.at UCSC (and nationwide), as evidenced 
in the over-enrollment of Econ. | this year 

Sven Arndt, Chairperson of the Economics Board, 
claims that ‘‘the demand for this program is enormous. 


There are similar programs elsewhere that have been quite _ 


successful... We asked ourselves two basic questions when 
we started: can we attract students with this program and 
will we be able to place them in employment after they 
graduate? The answer in both cases was a very strong yes.” 

The likelihood that applied economics will attract pro- 
spective students is a crucial consideration to a campus in 
need of an enrollment boost. By 1985, the program is 
expected to have 37 graduate students and 80 to 100 
undergraduates. 

The Economics Board does not envision problems with 
meeting these expectations. No other UC campus offers a 
comparable course of study. The opportunity to complete a 
six-year MS program in five years is considered an effective, 
recruitment device for freshpeople. It is also hoped that an 
economics board strengthened by a professional program 
will prevent talented upperclasspeople from transferring to 
other schools. 


The program’s potential positive effect on enrollment was 
a major impetus to getting it started. John Isbister, author of 
the proposal, explained: “‘The idea had been in mind of 
the Economics Board for some time, but nothing was done. 
In the last few years it became clear that there might be some 
demand for it from the University for enrollment reasons.” 
It is believed that the pragmatism of the program will be an 
attraction itself. 

The conservative appeal of the program, however, has 
set off a certain amount of controversy. In the context of the 
Academic Plan, the move towards applied economics is 
perceived by some as an indication that the University is 
plotting a future that will steer, the campus into mainstream 
academia. The written proposal extols the program in terms 
of being ‘“‘applied,” ‘“‘ vocational,” and “‘professional.” 

The proponents of applied economics are not unmindful 


of the philosophical ramifications of the proposal. A faculty 
member of the Academic Senate reported that there was 
some objection to the ‘‘move towards an applied direction,” 
during his committee’s consideration of the proposal. 

The possibility that this program might establish prece- 
dent is addressed by the proposal itself. It reads, ‘“‘ Applied 
sciences are being discussed for the UCSC campus. To the 
extent that such programs are developed, particularly in 
computer engineering, there will be many opportunities for 
interrelationships.”” Supporters insist, however, that the 
program differs little from standard UCSC fare and, in fact, 
is suited to the liberal arts emphasis of the campus. 

If resistence to this policy shift is serious it will probably 
surface during the program’s implementation. The proposal 
calls for the hiring of four new professors in the first three 
years of the program. Because the University system will 


not give the campus new faculty, these positions will have to 


be created at the expense of another board. 


The onus of responsibility will fall on the Chancellor. His 
approval of the program will necessitate an eventual 
reduction in another program. The victims of the change will 
be determined by the prioritization of campus programs 
required by the Academic Plan. The decision will in some 
way establish a policy direction. 

Supporters of the program acknowledge that its accep- 
tance could affect the rest of the campus. Sven Arndt offered 
the following: ‘‘There’s no sense in holding onto what we 
have if the campus is going to be closed. We have to 
compromise.” 

Isbister echoed this sentiment: ‘This (the faculty cut) is a 
serious matter and there’s going to be a lot of screaming. But 
we have to do it to have the flexibility to develop a program 


for the ’80s.” 


SORRY 


The CHP meeting scheduled for Friday, 
Oct. 5, has been cancelled. Look for 
dates of future hiring meetings in this 
space. 
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Serious Trash Fire 


until 11 pm, 


Dumpster trashed & burned 


Two College Five students, distraught and depressed 
over the end of Johnny Carson’s and Ed McMahon’s late- 
night reign, created pandemonium Tuesday when they 
seized control of the college dumpster. Asking not to be 
named, they referred to the move as one probably controlled 
by NBC “...and probably the fucking government...ob- 
viously a political move. I mean, after Walter Cronkite, who 
can people trust anymore? Huh?” When asked why they 
protested by setting fire to the dumpster’s contents with their 
TV Guides, they replied: ‘“Uh...we wanted to do something 
that would be so symbolic that people would, uh, recognize 
this problem as a real one. We’re losing control, man, of this 
country.” Fireman Larry Morry had no trouble extinguish- 
ing the fire with the college’s garden hose. 

—Anal Roberts 
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by Cindy Milstein 


If there’s life after college, most of us never find out until 
we don a graduation cap. Then, abruptly we discover that 
economic theory does little to balance a checkbook and our 
fluency in Spanish can hardly order us a taco. 

The Merrill College Field Program tries to help students 
integrate traditional classroom education with experiential 
learning in a community setting. 

“It’s really important that people have a chance to learn 
about something and then see if that meets reality. Before I 
went (to Peru), I read a lot of books, but none of them 
stuck,” says Debra Miller, 1979 Anthropology-Latin Amer- 
ican Studies graduate. “Since I’ve come back, it all made 
sense to me. I needed something alive and active.” 

Now in its 1 1th year, the Field Program was intended to 
be a part of every student’s education at Merrill College, 
which was then organized around “social change and the 
Third World.” 

“Since 1968, ‘Third World’ and ‘social change’ issues 
have remained very important in the eyes of many students 
who do field work,” explained Alan Acosta in the introduc- 
tion to Merrill Field Preparation Manual II. “I like to 
think that this is one of the major reasons for doing Field 
Study: to watch a community or culture in the process of 
change, to learn from the change, and then incorporate 
applicable elements into the way one lives a life...It is a way 
to see beyond the biases and limits of our own upbringing 
and culture and begin to act t collectively within the context 
of a broader social vision.’ 

Not every Merrill student, however, wanted to go on a 
field study. So instead of focusing exclusively on Merrill 
students, the program was opened to all UCSC students. 
The students ‘“‘don’t usually work with the private sector,” 
Says program assistant Jody Bruce. Very few of the field 
studies offer pay. For most students, it is an academic 
experience involving research, reading, papers and a 
journal. 

“My field study has held an important place in my 
academic work both...in that it helped fulfill the require- 
ments for (my) major (and) it has enabled me to focus my 
course of study,” says Debra Miller. 
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Field study for restless rookies 


“While the classroom situation has validity, it in no way 
can compare to the first-hand observance and participation 
in a ‘real’ situation,” says a student who interned at KQED 
in San Francisco. “I honestly feel that I could have spent 
two more years in a classroom situation and not learned 
what I did during the six months at KQED.” 

During the past year, some 103 students have been 
involved in some sort of Merrill Field Program, ranging 
from part-time work in Santa Cruz to year-long studies in 
Brazil. 

“‘They can come in and say they want to do something 
and we plug them in. A lot also come in with ideas for 


placements. Academically, they have to make a case for 
doing it,” say Nick Royal, Coordinator. “We usually get 
the more serious students. They have to be to go through 
with it.” 

Past field studies have run the gamut from Headstart, the 
Watsonville International Senior Center, and The California 
Rural Legal Assistance to the Cape Cod Health Care 
Coalition, Amnesty International and Volunteers in Asia. 

The Field Program recently conducted a survey of past 


_ field study participants. Of some 402 former full-time field 


study students, 155 responded to the survey. Four fifths of 
SD ee ee es 
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the respondents reported that their Field Study was quali- 
tatively relevant to their undergraduate major at UCSC. 
137 stated that their field project has contributed in some 
way to their present work. And finally, of the 91 people who 
are employed for pay...64 hold positions at either the same 
agency or program or one similar to that at which they did 
their Field Study,” the survey reports. 

“The skills, confidence and practical experience I acquired 
at KQED contributed greatly to my present abilities. In 
fact, during a change in management at KQED-FM, I was 
hired for five months to fill in during the period of 
transition,” says one respondent. 

After a field study in a women’s prison in Peru, (“‘doing 
literacy work’’) Miller is now teaching adults in Salinas. ‘| 
want to do community work within Latin American Com- 
munities—teaching.”’ 

Field studies, however, aren’t always easy. They can 
involve a lot of hard work. Full-time field studies in foreign 
countries can be especially difficult: it’s lonely, you're an 
‘“*American,”’ and living conditions are often different (and 
less luxurious) than those at home. 

But for the most part, students feel that ‘it was the single 
most important thing I did educationally at Santa Cruz,” as 
one student who worked on an Israeli Kibbutz put it. “It 
fired my imagination with the possible.” 

Hopefully, the Field Program will be able to continue. 
Last year, when reorganization reshuffled many classes and 
programs around, Merrill was in a difficult position because 
the Field Program was a college program. This year, it’s 
been placed under the Division of Social Sciences (although 
the Field Program is open to all students). No one is sure 
what will happen to the program next year. 

Faculty support has also become more difficult. ““That’s 
one of the areas that’s gotten tricky. Faculty have more time 
restraints and their support has weakened,” says Royal. In 
an effort to renew support, the Field Program has sent a 
detailed memo to all faculty explaining what its all about. 

Meanwhile, as Miller states, field studies will continue to 
permit “people to be exposed to radically different ways of 
seeing the world. Learning does not occur in a vacuum; it 
takes place through action and reflection, discussion and 
testing of one’s ideas. I see field study as essential.” 
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by Ann Scott Knight 


The board of supervisors’ chambers were filled Tuesday 
by representatives of community organizations. For some, 
their jobs were on the line. For others, the financial security 
of their organizations was in question. And there was only 
so much money to go around. 

Supervisor Gary Patton characterized the situation as “a 
heartbreak of one sort or another. Money capable of 
sustaining all these programs is not here.” The board was 
allocating CETA (Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act) funds for 1980. Over 129 proposals had been 
submitted and the community organizations were forced to 
compete for $491,000. 

But funding allocation was not the only problem facing 
community groups. The way the money was distributed 
sometimes involved arbitrary and political decisions. 
Gwendolyn Warren, head of CETA administration in 
Santa Cruz, explained that certain groups were recom- 
mended for funding “not because they needed funding, but 
because their proposals were well-written.” Keith Murray, 
member of the employment commission, an intermediary 
body, explained that “for most of the agencies this is their 
bread and butter.” The staff did not take into account the 
“past experience or ability of the agency” to train its 
employees or serve the community. 

The employment commission is composed of nine people 
selected by the board of supervisors. When asked how much 
decision-making power the commission actually held, Su- 
pervisor Gary Patton replied, “a very significant amount by 
virtue of the fact that the process is so complex and we’re 
working under such a tight time-frame.” 

The commission had only a week to review the proposals. 
Jimmie Griffin, president of NAACP in Santa Cruz and a 
member of the commission, said that the commission 
“didn’t have time to go over the proposals adequately. 
CETA wanted us to have enough faith in their recommend- 
ations.” 

Because of a change in CETA regulations which went 


into effect on April 1, most community organizations- 


submitted proposals with technical errors. As a result, they 
received lower scores on their proposals. ‘“The smaller 
groups were penalized because of a lack of expertise in 
proposal writing,” said Vicki LaMotte, director of the 
Toddler Care Center. 


“The smaller groups were 
penalized for their lack of 
expertise in proposal writ 
ing,’ said Vicki LaMotte, 
director of the Toddler Care 
Center. 


CETA has changed not only regulations, but also its 
purpose. Sam Karp, head of Food and Nutrition, believes 
that “CETA has changed from a supplemental funding 
source much like revenue sharing to a serious training 
program. Unfortunately, smaller organizations are depend- 
ent on CETA to supplement their work force.” 

The purpose of the board of supervisors’ meeting on Oct. 
2 was to give final approval to the recommendations of the 
employment commission. All supervisors agreed with Sup- 
ervisor Pat Libertv when she said she was “‘not willing to get 
into a political battle’ over the various proposals. The 
recommendations of the Employment Commission were 
based on ‘“‘empirical analysis,” according to Liberty. 
down the list of proposals and delete certain organizations, 
recommending that they be reviewed again in three weeks. 
According to Supervisor Matthews, the process wound up 
in a “political, chaotic fight.” Among these organizations 
deleted were Switchboard and the Santa Cruz Community 
Credit Union. Dana Frank, a Credit Union employee, 
argued that the Credit Union was “giving people market- 
able skills. Four out of five were moved to permanent jobs at 
the Credit Union.” 


Patton called the process of deletion “playing games. 


Charges of unfairness are justified.” The groups who were 


recommended for further investigation were, in technical 
terms, no different that any of the other groups. The board 
did not have the necessary information required by CETA 
administration guidelines for any funding discontinuance. 

Chairperson Liddicoat refused to allow a public hearing 


‘when the board made its final recommendations. Deleted 


community organizations were never given a formal oppor- 
tunity to defend themselves. 

In three weeks the board will make its final decision on 
which community groups to fund. CETA Administration 
has been told to review these organizations in terms of their 
compliance with Federal CETA guidelines. The entire 
funding process lent itself to competition and in-fighting 
between community organizations. In response to the process, 
‘Sam Karp said, ‘““Next time community groups have to 
organize and make inner-community priorities.” 


ee and uncivil service 


by Ann Scott Knight 


CETA may be a familiar term to many of us in Santa 
Cruz, but few people understand the intent of the program or 
its local operating practices. Officially, it is the national 


- Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. Its purpose, 


both locally and nationally, is to provide on-the-job training 
for people from economically disadvantaged backgrounds. 
CETA’s operations are twofold: it recommends people for 
employment, and allocates employment positions to com- 
munity agencies and local governments. 

CETA began operating in Santa Cruz in 1976. Since the 
passage of Proposition 13, many community and county 
organizations, as well as municipal governments, have 
come to depend on CETA positions as one of their main 
sources of funding. But the original intent of the entire 
CETA program was not to provide money for either 
community agencies or governments. Its intent was to 
provide jobs and training for ‘‘economically disadvantaged 
and unemployed persons”’ according to a present CETA 
employee. 

CETA in Santa Cruz employs approximately 1200 
people. Almost all CETA employees work in the public 
sector, some for the county school districts, others for 
community organizations like the Santa Cruz County Food 
and Nutrition Services. The average wage is $545 per 
month and the average job lasts between six and 18 months. 
The rationale behind CETA is to provide jobs for people, 
and to provide these people with marketable skills. 

Unlike many CETA offices around the country, Santa 
Cruz has developed a “priority system” which places 
minorities, women, veterans, and handicapped people in 
CETA positions. In order to qualify for CETA hiring, an 
applicant must be economically disadvantaged, low-skilled, 
head of a household with dependent children, unemployed 
for more than'‘ten weeks, and a member of the “significant 
segment.”’ The latter category includes minorities, women, 
Vietnam veterans, the handicapped, criminal offenders, and 
people over 45. In Santa Cruz, an applicant who meets most 
of these qualifications is given high priority for a CETA 
position. 

As in any present day government program, CETA is not 
without its red tape. An applicant may have to wait up to 
three weeks before being referred to an agency for employ- 
ment. This waiting period **can pose difficulties for some 
applicants who need employment right away,” according to 
a former employee. 

In Santa Cruz, CETA is divided into two sections: 


* Administration and Service. Administration deals with 


payroll, contracts and federal regulations. Service provides 
counseling and referral of participants. The CETA em- 
ployees often perform very specialized tasks. For example, 
at each office there is one employee whose only job is to 
keep track of one application form. CETA experiences a 
high turn-over rate. Between Jan. 15 and June 15 of 1979, 
six out of seven clerical workers quit their jobs at the Service 
Center. ; 

- Community organizations receive CETA funding for 
positions on a yearly basis. They are required to hire one 
person out of the four referred to them by the CETA office. 
CETA’s interests often come into conflict with the interests 
of a given agency. While CETA is interested in emploving 
the least skilled of the Santa Cruz workforce, the agency, 
interested in hiring the most highly-skilled and qualified 
applicant. Many agencies are not concerned with hiring 
members of the “significant segment,” and, as with most 
employers, many agencies already have an employee 
selected. 

To begin to deal with hiring practice problems CETA has 
created the Operations Unit. The purpose of the unit is to 
provide agencies with management assistance and to mon- 
itor their performances. CETA has always required agen- 
cies to comply with federal rules and regulations, but now, 
says a CETA employee, they are beginning to “advise the 
agencies on how to most effectively use their CETA 
positions and train their employees.” 

Asked about the future of CETA, one CETA counselor 
replied, ““CETA will be around.” As inflation and unem- 
ployment rise, the need for CETA jobs will increase. 
However, it is expected that Congress will make a 30 to 40 
percent cutback in CETA funding on the federal level. This 
will mean either less jobs or less pay for CETA employees. 

Though CETA provides employment for people who 
sometimes desperately need it, one former CETA employee 
believes that “the program fails to address the structural 
problem of unemployment under our present system.” 
CETA jobs last only a few months, after which employees 
must once again look for work in the outside world. Though 
CETA provides training, it cannot increase the number of 
jobs available to people once they've been trained. A former 
CETA employee went so far as to say that CETA training 
might make the employment situation worse by “increasing 
the number of people who are over-qualified for the majority 
of jobs.” 

But there is no doubt that CETA can make a difference to 
many individuals in financial difficulty. ACETA employee 
summed up the situation when she said: ** Even though it’s a 
bandaid, it does some good. especially on an individual 
level.” 
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DO YOU HAVE © 
MEDICAL INSURANCE 


WHICH WILL PAY FOR 


@ EMERGENCY ROOM VISITS? 
 @HOSPITALIZATION? 
@MAJOR SURGERY? 
@SPECIALIST’S CARE? 
@ PREGNANCY CARE? 


REMEMBER... Your registration fees only 
cover the services available at Cowell Student Health Center. 


YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR ALL OFF-CAMPUS CARE. 
Pian ahead!! Buy UCSC Supplemental Health Insurance!! 
ONLY $99.50 for twelve months, no need to renew until next 
fall. $33.75 for a single quarter. 


Pick up an application form at the Health Center if you lost the one 


sent to you in the mail. Complete the entire form and take it with 
your check to the Cashier’s office. © 


Last day to enroll: OCTOBER 26. 


KINKO'S GRAPHICS 


A QUALITY COPY SERVICE 
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Jock proposals 
gather head of steam 


by Ben Klein 


One of the more unlikely offspring of last year’s enroll- 
ment decline panic was a call to beef-up competitive team 
sports at UCSC. 

This year the call has been renewed despite questions 
about the compatibility of such sports with cooperative 
rather than competitive academics. 

But contrary to recent rumors, the Fighting Banana Slugs 
will not try to fast-break against UCLA anytime soon. 

The Office of Physical Education and Recreation, com- 
posed of interested faculty, staff, and students, has proposed 
three different plans. All three could eventually lead to 
UCSC’s membership in one of the various “‘small school” 
athletic programs. 

The first plan would simply provide the existing athletic 
clubs with additional funds. These clubs would then 
continue as they have in the past, competing with other 
clubs, but also enjoying access to better facilities. 

If the second plan is accepted, eight clubs will receive 
additional funds and become “teams” to improve inter- 
collegiate competition. The eight selected clubs: men and 
women’s soccer, men’s tennis, rugby, fencing, women’s 
volleyball, sailing, and women’s basketball would be bal- 
anced according to the controversial rules of Title IX, (a 
, Federal law requiring equal rights for men and women in 
collegiate athletic competition). Coaches would be hired for 
these eight teams and would be readied for competition with 
other schools. 

In the third plan, the most costly of the three, UCSC 
would join an athletic conference by entering the minimal 
number of teams required by league rules. The men’s teams 
would probably enter the Far West Athletic Conference. 
This National Collegiate Athletic Association League in- 
cludes such universities as Hayward State, Chico State, 
UC Davis, and Humboldt State. The women’s teams would 
enter the Golden State League Conference of the Associa- 
tion of Intercollegiate Athletic Women organization similar 
to the NCAA... 

Plans one and two could be gradual stepping stones to the 
third or could be ends in themselves needing no further 
improvement. The eventual future of the UCSC athletic 


program will be decided some time this quarter when Vice ~ 


Chancellor Dave Tilley and Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer 
sit down with the Office of Physical Education and 
Recreation (OPER) to discuss the current situation. OPER 
consists of two faculty members: Richard Mather (chair- 
person) and Pamela Roby; four students: Stuart Clark, 
Joshua Haber, Robert Mellen, and Caroline Volk; Two 
staff members, Al Crawley and Carol Schmidt; and Wayne 


BEST OF 


HOLLYWOOD 
HOPEFULS 


Da da da, Hollywood! Samuel Goldwyn 


Brumback, P.E. department head, as an ex-officio member. 
Before the chancellor reaches a final decision an overall 
student opinion on the matter will be gaged. 

In order to improve the University athletic program, 
various funds are necessary to provide coaching and pay for 
facilities. There are at least three possible ways to raise 
these funds. 

The first plan would ask for a reallocation of already 
available funds from existing registration fees. Under this 
reallocation policy, there would be cutbacks in other 
campus activities such as the shuttle-bus, KZSC, and the 
Health Center, or cutbacks could be made within the 
physical education department which would mean less 
funds for intramural sports and an end to free athletic 
clothing. The second plan would have the students pay for 
the program registration fee increase. The third alternative, 
and by far the most feasible, would be to hire a person to 
“sell” the program in hopes of receiving donations and 
grants, or any type of contributions. 

According to Wayne Brumback an improved sports 


program would have an effect on campus enrollment. 

Recruitment would be necessary in order to present a 

competitive team in any form of intercollegiate athletics. 

Since UCSC would not offer any athletic scholarships nor 

any grants-in-aid, the school would have to impress poten- 

tial student/athletes with the academic environment as well — 
as the sports program. 

Any improvement upon the current situation invariably 
creates problems. If UCSC were to have athletic teams 
engaged in intercollegiate activity, various capital improve- 
ments would be necessary, such as bleachers and locker 
rooms for visiting teams. A track or a baseball diamond 
might also be called for. This major obstacle is directly 
related to the amount of available funds and resources on 
which the program will rely. 

Perhaps the most significant question is whether or not 
competitive athletic teams would be in violation of the 
values and beliefs of UCSC. The campus has had a non- 
competitive academic tradition from its inception. The final 
decision as to whether that tradition should extend to 
athletics inevitably becomes that of the students of Santa 
Cruz. 

This change in the current sports program has been 
proposed because of both faculty and student interest in the 
matter, says Chancellor Sinsheimer. Whether a different 
athletic atmosphere will enhance the total Santa Cruz 
experience depends upon how students and faculty take to 
this change. We’ would, as Sinsheimer put it, “Avoid the 
quasi-professional sports such as basketball and football,” 
but would the existence of teams say something of the 
changing values at UCSC? 


UCSC teaches teachers Spanish 


“By 1990, California will be the first Third World state in 
the nation. The implications of the changing demographics 
are immense, especially in education,” says Dr. Richard R. 
Valencia, Assistant Professor of Education at UCSC. 

As Black, Asian and Chicano populations soar in the 
Golden State, bilingual education is becoming essential. 
But, according to Valencia, “‘to say that there is an actual 
shortage of credentialed bilingual teachers in California is 
definitely an understatement.” 

To meet this growing need, UCSC has instituted a new 
Bilingual/Multigultural Emphasis Credential Program, of 
which Valencia is coordinator. Focusing primarily on 
Chicano/Mexican school children, the bilingual program is 
fully integrated with the regular Multiple Subjects Creden- 
tial Program (K-6) of UCSC’s Teacher Education. 

“The entire Teacher Education Program at UCSC— 
which includes the bilingual credential program—is pri- 
marily concerned with producing teachers who will become 
agents of social change,” Valencia says. ““The fundamental 
difference between Teacher Education at UCSC and other 
teacher education programs throughout California is that 
we emphasize critical thinking, analyses, and solutions to 


social problems while other programs ‘train’ teachers to 
become technicians.” 

But while regular credentialed teachers may have trouble 
finding jobs, the shortage of bilingual teachers will “likely be 
around for many years, perhaps decades,” says Valencia. 
Presently, there are about 329,000 limited English-speak- 
ing and non English-speaking (LES/NES) students in the 
public schools of California. By 1982, the number will 
increase to 400,000 and by 1990, the projection is for 
500,000. To serve even the minimum level of LES/NES 
students for the 1979-80 school year, a quadrupling of the 
number of credentialed bilingual teachers from 1977-78 is 
needed. 

“Given the changing demographics, the oversupply of 
regular elementary school teachers and the post Propostion 
13 impact, to possess a bilingual/multicultural teaching 
credential is the most valuable and exciting credential to 
have now and for years to come.” 

If you’d like to find out more about the progfam, stop by 
the special orientation and advising fair tomorrow at 3:30 
pm in Room 317, Teacher Education Office, Clark Kerr 
Hall. $ 


CO-OP 
COUP 


As if we don’t have enough new students 


like whales to the water. Mark Schapiro, 
1979 UCSC graduate, wrote the issue’s 
major feature story, ‘‘ California’s Invisible 
Refugees.” And still-to-graduate David 
Arenson, an anthro senior, did a dandy 
piece on our own Marilyn Liddicoat, ‘The 
Iron Maiden and the Crummy Bums.” For 
some good reading atonly a buck, pick up a 
copy of New West, available at your finer 


Foundation is once again looking to make 
some lucky student an overnight star. It’s 


ing, in script form, is eligible. First prize is 
$4,500 (and a life-time of fame and for- 
tune), with two second prizes of $1000 
each. Scripts should be typewritten and 
include your name, permanent address, 
telephone number, name of UC campus, 
major, student number and student status. 
Get busy typing, though, cause the scripts 
are due Jan. 2 through 31, 1980. Send 
entries to Dean, College of Fine Arts, 
UCLA, A265 Murphy Hall. 


internship, This one’s for the San Francis- 
co private environmental consulting fi 


approach business and labor with recom- 
mendations impacting on agriculture, re- 
sources, deforestation, and coastal wet- 
lands. All you econ and environmental 
studies majors are hereby encouraged to 
apply. Just stop by Cooperative Ed., 140 
Central Services and talk to Dori (or call 
her at x 2396). 


crowding the buses, dorms and class- 
rooms, UCSC Admissions is out to grab 
up afew more. And they want our help. On 
Sunday, Oct. 28, the campus is sponsoring 
“Preview Day,” a time for prospective 
enrollees to check out the trees and cows. 
The Office of Admissions is looking for a 
few good men and women to serve as 
host/esses for groups of 10-15 visitors, 
escorting them to various activities through- 
out the day. You can sign up for just the 
morning or, if you're really hardy, for the 
whole kit’n’caboodle. And if you’re still a 
bit shaky on how to find the library, 
Admissions will be holding an orientation 


-session for all volunteers on Friday, Oct. 
19. Be atrooper and give Admissions a call f 
today (deadline for volunteers is Oct. 12)' 


at 429-2530. 


Z 
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BERKELEY MBA 


Representative coming to campus 


*DElICIOUS Desserts: 
incredible ice cream - 
homemade cheesecake © dessert breads 
Ci LE5-* hot fresh: everyday: 
ahunch **SPECIALS ** dinnn* 

viche- chil * 
- Soups * salads - sandwiches A 
IB} MISSION. vetween bay lowe — 429-8505 
een 


Wednesday. October 10 


A representative of the Berkeley Graduate School 
of Business Administration will be on 
campus to discuss the MBA program 

with interested students. No 
particular undergraduate 
major is required. 


Appointments may be made through the 
Campus Career Planning and Placement Center 
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Graduate School of Business Administration 
University of California, Berkeley 
Berkeley, ‘California 94720 


Cassettes 
and 8-Tracks 


COME IN FOR OUR 


GRAND OPENING 


CELEBRATION 
Saturday, October 6th 


Put some Champagne in your mouth 
and some music in your ears! 


Open everyday and every evening. 


5 


Santa Cruz 


RECYCLED STEREO PLUS 


MIXING AND MATCHING NEW & USED COM 
PONENTS 
TO INSURE QUALITY MUSIC REPRODUCTION 


SANTA CRUZ CAPITOLA 
1510 Pacific Garden Mall King’s Plaza Shopping Center 


Behind Odyssey Records e 811 Front St. © 425-PLUS 


if fli 


“What c can you say dwhen God comes totown, exclaim- 
ed a woman, her eyes as bright as the day was sunny. 

How, indeed, can you describe the visit of the 14th Dalai 
Lama, spiritual and temporal leader of the Tibetan people, 
to the humbled hills of Santa Cruz on Tuesday? 

Perhaps you can talk about it as if it were a Buddhist rock 
concert, with crowds of young people packed elbow-to- 
knee on the East Field House green. About how it looked 
like an oasis among the yellowed fields, the tiny stage 
draped in flowers and surrounded by black and monstrous 
loudspeakers. How the rhythmic chant-music became like 
incense in the wind as his Holiness emerged from a black 
limo. And how loud the applause was when Dalai Lama 
raised his hands, prayer-like, to his forehead. 

Or maybe you can marvel at the wisdom of his words. 
“Just material progress alone is not the full answer for 
human beings. It is a combination of material progress as 
well as internal progress.” 

“The role of women in Buddhist religion? Hmm...in 
religion, equal; no difference.” 

‘Population is increasing, resources are limited — only 
through love, kindness, respect, tolerance, can we find the 
right solution.” 

You might speak of his background. Plucked from a 
peasant farmhouse in Tibet at the age of two, he proved 
himself to be the true reincarnation of the Dalai Lama 
(meaning ‘“‘Ocean of Wisdom’’) through a series of compli- 
cated spiritual tests. Isolated for much of his childhood, he 
completed the Doctorate of Buddhist Philosophy when he 
was 25. As Heinrich Harrer, one of his tutors, stated: “‘He 


INTERNSH 
RETURNED PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEER? 


Cooperative Education had a 9 month paid half-time UCSC PEACE CORPS RECRUITER 
internship position available IMMEDIATELY for a Returned Peace Corps Volunteer who is a 
continuing UCSC student. Natural sciences background preferred; women and minorities 
encouraged to apply. Interested? Contact Cooperative Education IMMEDIATELY at 140 Central 
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continually astonished me by his powers of comprehension, 
his pertinacity and his industry. When I gave him for 
homework ten sentences to translate, he usuffy showed up 
with twenty.’ When China invaded Tibet during the ’50s, 
Dalai Lama took on political as well as religious power and 
finally went into self-imposed exile in India, where he still 
works to preserve Tibetan identity. 

Or you can be amazed at his humanness. “My dress is 
something peculiar, you may think. My language, culture, 
background. On the surface, there are plenty of differences. 
Look in deep down, we're all human beings.” He feels the 
same way about religions. Deep down, they are all working 
towards the same end: love. 

Dalai Lama is human enough to see his own contradic- 
tions. Asked about anger and how to control it in the face of 
such things as Hitler and Nazism, he replies, “The Buddhist 
doctrine is nonviolence. But if there’s no other alternative... 
and you do it with good motivation...it’s permissable.” 
Similarly, concerning the possibility of return to his home- 
land, Dalai Lama states: ‘“‘As a Buddhist, I have no strong 
attachment (to land). As a Tibetan and as Dalai Lama, you 
have to think about Tibet.” 

He is also human enough to wear a watch, to be 
fascinated by gadgets and to take time to examine the gold 
key to Santa Cruz that Mayor Mahaney presented to him. 

Or maybe, when thinking about Dalai Lama, you can 
remember his sense of humor. When asked what advice he’d 
give to Americans in order to learn compassion, he laughed 
and replied, ‘‘I don’t know.”” He smiled and added, “‘I like 
your attitude — open and straightforward. I love it!” 

But really, what can you say about a happy, vivacious 
man in maroon robes who comes to Santa Cruz on a perfect 
day to talk about love? 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION “~# 
IPS AVAILABLE _ 
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Services, extension 2396. 


COME IN AND TALK WITHUS. COOPERATIVE EDUCATION, 140 CENTRAL SERVICES. 
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My Dalai’s got a brand new Cadillac 
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UCLA-by-the-bay 


UC President Saxon’s five year grace 
period for Santa Cruz is an ultimatum to this 
campus to either stabilize enrollment or lose 
a large chunk of already overburdened faculty 
and resources. 

While we agree that the question of enroll- 
ment must be dealt with, we wonder if the 
adminstration, in its “Santa Cruz in the 
80s,” published last week in CHP, is not 
proposing to destroy UCSC in order to save 
it. 


The administration’s proposal lists the» 


“desirable outcomes” of our needed “change 
of image.”” Conspicuously missing from this 
list is a reaffirmation of the goal that UCSC 
offer. not only quality education, but quality 
education in a non-competitive, cooperative 

‘ academic environment. : 
The plan advocates the letter grade option 


_ and says “we need more basic courses that 


foster self-discovery, cultivate civilizing 
knowledge and values and develop analytic 
and communication skills.”” But what could 


better serve these goals than a courageous 


commitment to cooperation over competi- 
tion, to critical thinking over a “don’t worry 
about the assumptions just-read-the-material 
attitude?” | 

In reconstructing the curriculum, the propo- 
sal caters to a tightening job market. Hence 
the reallocation of resources to professional, 

_ vocational, and applied studies. 
But “applied” is a very ambiguous term. 
You can, for example, claim that both the 


economics of cooperatives (Econ. 15) and a 
course in corporate manipulation skills are 
applied. The real question is: applied to 
what? 

Do we want to foster attitudes and skills 
that encourage allegiance to, and ambition 
in, an inefficient and inequitable monopoly- 
corporate order? Or do we want to apply 
critical analysis and creative thought to the 
great questions of the day, such as why, in a 
country so well endowed, do we have unem- 
ployment in the first place? 


It is evident that the major decisions con- 
cerning our future will be dished out from the 
top down. The chancellor’s controversial 
reorganization scheme is the first major step 
towards creating an infra-structure incapable 
of including faculty and student opinion. 


Consider the plan’s proposal that all faculty 
positions which become vacant, including 
those resulting from negative tenure decisions, 
should revert to a central campus pool. In the 
face of “difficult trade-offs” between discip- 
lines, this is a clever way of shifting resources 
from one department to another without 
directly confronting the merits, and student 
need, for one board over another. Someone 


will still be making frequent reallocation 
decisions. But who? 

The proposal cited all sorts of statistics but 
when it came to the issue of the grade option 
it referred obliquely to “a significant number” 
of cases in which the lack of letter grades 
“emerges as a central factor in the decision of 
a student not to attend Santa Cruz.” But how 
does this “significant number’ compare with 
the number of students who came here 
precisely because the narrative evaluation 
had supplanted the letter grade? 

There are some good facets of the adminis- 
tration’s proposal. It is well-written (if not. 
always well-reasoned) and is explicit as to its 
objectives. It conceives of a campus well- 
populated with Hispanic students and is 
looking for ways to attract these non-tradi- 
tional’’ applicants. But the Hispanic issues 
should not delude us from understanding the 
total program of change and how it will turn 
us into a UCLA-by-the-Bay. 

We urge all students and faculty to read 
the plan designed by the administration. The 
proposal offers us a small place in discussion 
but virtually none at all in decision-making. 

Finally, the plan emphasizes “‘well-thought- 
out strategies’ and refers sarcastically to ‘‘a 
sparkling vision.” But what good are the 
most sophisticated strategies if they do not 
serve a vision worth working towards? Our 
position must be made clear to the admini- 
stration. We did it with the grade option last 
year. We can do it again with this. 


TOO | 
CONSERVATIVE 


Fellow Muckrakers, - 

I congratulate you. A fine introductory 

issue. Though your imagery is still in the 

dark, your reporting too conservative and 

your editors ancient, it all appears quite 

promising. GOOD LUCK. 

j Dennis Goodcliff 
The Phoenix 


DE NADA 


Dear Editor, : 

I would like to extend my compliments 
to CHP for printing Charles Jones’ sensitive 
and intelligent article concerning the dead 
blue whale near Pescadero in your 9/27 
issue. 

After having spent a day helping to cut 
bones out of the whale (now merely unrec- 
ognizable lumps of flesh and blubber,) I am 
glad this article reminds one that this was 
once a living, breathing mysteriously beaut- 


iful animal who lived a life few humans can 


ever fully comprehend. 


Thank you very much for printing this 
most moving article. 

Philip Bennett 

Junior, Environmental Studies 


CANCELLED 
CLASS 


Dear Editor: 

On the first Friday of classes about 150 
students showed up to take History 147 
from me, only to find that I was not present 
and that the class had been cancelled. I 
wish to use the columns of City on a Hill to 
apologize to all those students, whose 
identity is unknown to me and whom I 
can’t reach in any other way, for the 
inconvenience and frustration caused them. 

This matter also raises more serious 
questions than simply my own einbar- 
rassment. Let me explain. Because of a 
change in my plans the class had to be 
cancelled, very reluctantly, in. mid-sum- 
mer. Late as it was, however, there ought 
to have been enough time for all interested 
students to find out, if we had an adequate 
procedure for doing so. But we don’t. At 
present, such late cancellations appear in 
the Addendum to the Schedule of Classes, 


but that document is exceedingly difficult 
to come by. It is not sold anywhere that I 
know of and, for example, there were two 
copies available in Cowell College for 800° 
students’ use. 

That document contains information 
which students need to know; it should not 
be treated as a State secret or as something 
shameful which is offensive to our sight. 
Could it not, in the future, be printed as 
cheaply as possible, on newsprint, and 
made available in several thousand copies 
at bookstores, in the colleges, and other 
places on campus? 


Sincerely, 
John Dizikes 
Cowell 
MUDDLED 
LINKAGE 


Dear Editor: 

Your editorial regarding Saxon’s pay 
raise does a disservice to the entire educa- 
tion community. It confuses several separ- 
ate issues through a muddled linkage of 
pay, quality of service, position, and politics, 

Saxon, after his raise, is paid $78,000 to 
run atwo billion dollar enterprise involving 
approximately 100,00 personnel. Many 
university presidents are paid more highly. 
Even some UC professors exceed this 
income because of consulting fees and 


summer jobs. If he were president of a 
comparable private enterprise, he would 
make between five and ten times this 
salary. Indeed the token symbolic value 
given the position by having the ‘highest 
pay” among state officials is minimal 
recognition. To chastise the Regents in 
this regard is to once again attack the 
importance of educational work. 
Furthermore, Saxon led the drive to gain 
for UC workers a much-needed 14.5 per- 
cent pay boost. His own salary raise was 
decided on without his participation by a 
Regental committee, who as you point out 
felt it was merited. You disagree with their 
opinion because of stands taken on politi- 
cal issue; these are matters that the entire 
political community are responsible for. 
This is debatably a limited aspect of his 
administrative and managerial role. In 
these regards, he is a strong and effective 
administrator and a friend of UCSC. 
Yours truly, 
Ira Pohl, Chairman 
Information Sciences 


TOTALITARIAN 
NEWSPAPER 


Dear Editor. 
Last Sunday, well before the deadline, I 
brought for the Opinion section of City on 
a Hill an article detailing my veiws on the 
cont. next page 


nces 


ine, I 


tyon 
n the 
page 


letters cont. 


Oil Profits Tax Initiative. Due to the 
timing of the campaign, I expressed as a 
representive of the group running the initia- 
tive, the importance of this article appear- 
ing in the next issue. I was told that the 
article might be edited for stylistic pur- 
poses (to which I readily agreed since I 
profess to know none of the subtleties of 
journalistic prose); however, I did ask to be 
informed if a major problem developed 
with the article. I was assured this would 
be done. ; 

Hearing nothing from City on a Hill 1 
assumed that the article would appear in 
the upcoming issue. Needless to say, I was 
shocked when the issue appeared absent 
my article. I promptly called City on a Hill 
to get an explanation on what had happen- 
ed, and did receive an apology on their 
lack of notification. 

Nonetheless, I was told that a majority 
of the staff present at the previous staff 
meeting had found the article too advo- 
cating (though perhaps the staff should 
consult a dictionary about the meaning of 
the word “‘opinion”). Moreover, since the 
paper is run under the reveled doctrine of 
democracy (I will explore this bastardized 
version of democracy shortly), the article 
was not run. I was told, however, that if I 
still felt that my article was advancing 
information of import to the Santa Cruz 
community I was free to attend the next 
staff meeting to “‘fight for my article.” 

I made a trip to the next staff meeting 
only to hear this democratic paper decide 
(as of this evening) that writers could no 
longer fight for their articles, as the deci 
sion’ of staff was sacrosanct. The motion 
was finally rephrased so as to give the 
impression that staff meetings were still 
open to the public, while hiding the fact 
that any comment on staff decisions was 
now against the policy of the paper. 

My dictionary defines “democracy” to 


be “government by the people” (I will lend . 


the staff my dictionary if they have need of 
one). And to quote from the paper, ‘‘(City 
on a Hill) Press is a source of free express- 
ion and information for the campus com- 
munity” (emphasis added). If indeed such 
a maxim is followed, I would think that 
since City on a Hill believes in democratic 
principles (as in of the people, by the 
people, for the people ...and so forth), it 


One year after Bakke: 
law schools even whiter 


he had been denied admission to medical school because 
preferential— and discriminatory—treatment had been given 
minority students. The case went to the US Supreme Court, 
which ruled that Davis’ quota system amounted to reverse 
discrimination. The court ordered Bakke accepted at the 
med school The ruling has had major impacts on profes- 
sional schools’ admissions procedures. 

Some law school administrators, however, blame the 
decline in the number of Black enrollees on simple competi- 
tion, not on affirmative action programs allegedly gutted by 


by College Press Service 


The first law school classes to be fully processed under 
strictures of the US Supreme Court’s June, 1978 Bakke 
decision seem to be a lot whiter than last year’s first year 


students. 


A number of law schools have reported significant 
declines in the registration of minority first-year students. 
The number of Chicano law students at George Washington 


would vigorously seek out comments on 
decisions of staff. 

While in fact democracy can still exist 
when the people defer their power to make 
decisions to a sovereign body ( a body 
nonetheless still accountable to the peo- 
ple), I know of no such student refer 
endum that has created such a sovereign 
entity for City on Hill. Thus, I sadly con- 
clude that our newspaper is totalitarian 
(which my dictionary defines as “relating 
to a political regime based on subordina- 
tion of the individual to the state...’”). 

Chancellor Sinsheimer, in a recent in- 
terview with City on a Hill, was asked 

about the need for his proposed special 
commission on student media. He stated 
its need was “‘to review the entire relation- 
ship of the student media to the campus. 
That is, how the student media is financed, 
how they are governed...” I now agree with 
the Chancellor on the need for such a 
commission. City on a Hill needs a lesson 
in political theory. However, as they can- 
not be expected to divest themselves of the 
power they have taken from the campus 
community, a Commission is necessary to 
restore true democracy back to the paper. 

If City on a Hill wants to govern itself, 
as is the case with private newspapers, let it 
move off campus and sever all association, 
both financial and use of facilities, with the 
University. If the staff wants absolute 
power over the content of the paper, let it 
sell enough advertising and subscriptions 
to support it as a private enterprise sup- 
plying a product demanded by consumers. 
Then it will have every right to carry on as 
it now does. 

If, however, City on the Hill claims to be 
“for the campus community”’, and as such 
receive money and facilities, it must have 
responsibility to the complete campus co- 
mmunity. City on a Hill you are not the 
Los Angeles Times—you are our paper. 

Let us hope that the Chancellor’s special 
commission on student media has the 
opportunity to*set that point straight. 

Randal Friedman 


Editor’s note Every Monday night the 
staff of City on a Hill decides what is to go 
into the upcoming issue Invariably, more 
stories are submitted than there is room 
for. Last week, space was particularily 
tight. The staff was therefore forced to 


University law school, for example, fell from nine to four the Bakke decision. 


this year. Harvard registered 88 minority students, as 


compared with 98 last year. 


First-year law classes at Northeastern University, Berke- 
ley, the University of Pennsylvania, and New York Univer- 
sity, among others, include fewer minorities this year. 


The major exceptions to the trend were the University of | minority students. 


Chicago law school, where there are nearly twice as many 
Black first-year students than last fall, at Stanford, and at 
the University of California-Davis, where minorities make 


up almost ‘a quarter of the class. 


It was at Davis, of course, that Allan Bakke claimed that 


Robert Staneck, assistant dean of admissions at George 
Washington, says “we admitted more minority students 
than ever this year, but a lower percentage came to 
register.” Penn admissions director Arnold J. Miller says 
that was just a case of law schools competing for fewer 


“There was an overall drop in the number of minority 
applications to law schools, which means that Harvard has 
to search a little further, and dig a little. When they do, it’s a 
game of musical_chairs, and it goes on down the list 
Everybody else then has to dig deeper, or get fewer enrolled. 


chose between Randal Friedman's opt- 
nion piece and the others submitted. On 
the basis of the quality of prose, the staff 
deemed his piece inferior. This week more 
Space was available Consequently, the 
complete, unabridged version of Fried- 
man's paper can be found on page 17. 
On another point, any student who 
submits two articles in 10 weeks is elig- 
able to become a voting member of the 
staff, All students may attend staff meet- 
ings and comment on any article includ- 
ing their own. 


SOMEWHERE 
A WORMHOLE 


Letter written long ago, delivery long 
delayed, to a friend of times past: 

Dear Becky Lehman, 

I feel like getting off the planet. Want to 
come? 

I keep getting this feeling that no matter 
ho many dragons I ride, I’m always riding 
them into...I don’t know, something blank. 
One of these days the dragon’s going to 
stumble and then he’ll be gone, out from 
under me, and I’ll be left sailing through the 
clouds. And then the clouds will vanish 
and I'll land ker-plop at a chair at a desk in 
front of a piece of awfully square graph 
paper with a ruler in my hand and shoes, 
black, hard shoes on my feet. I’ll have a 
degree and a wife and two kids and an 
apartment in Los Angeles. And acar anda 
dog and payments to make. 


Where’s my dagger Becky? And my > 


staff? Why is my beautiful white bow in a 
box in the closet? Where have I stored my 
imagination? Music helps for awhile, but 
the songs always end. My Tao Te Ching 
rests on a shelf unused. The pages are 
falling out. But my Physics text is still 
going strong. 

Somewhere there’s a wormhole and a 
path. A hole in the Universe. It takes magic 
to get there. Do you have it? 

I wonder sometimes if the path exists. I 
know that if it does, then it is the only path. 
Gods travelled there once. Now its our 
tum. But I don’t know. I seem to have 
forgotten the question. Do you remember 
it? 


’ Love, Tim 
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The Press is a source of free expression and 
information for the campus community and is 
not an official publication of the University, its 
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Fresh well writen stories are always needed at 
the Press. Type them up and send them to us 
at the Stone House by Sunday night. No 
money, but dubious fame could be yours. 
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vailable at $3 per quarter, sent via third class 
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Stone House, UCSC, Santa Cruz, CA, 95064. 
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UCSC COUNSELING SERVICES 


Psychological counseling at Santa Cruz is a decentralized service 
with professionally trained counselors located in each college. The 
staff members come from a variety of backgrounds and have special 
interest and experience in helping students explore various issues. 
In addition to individual counseling, the Counseling Service will 
offer the following groups Fall Quarter 1979. Unless otherwise 
indicated, all groups will begin during the week of October 8. Please 
pre-register by calling our new main number, x 2628, unless 
otherwise indicated. 


GETTING ALONG WITH ROOMMATES 
or HASSLE-FREE HOUSEHOLDS 

Learn ways of developing a supportive living environment for 
yourself whether you live on or off campus. Additionally you can 
come to this group for help in untangling current problems in your 
living situation. TUES. 1:30-3 OAKES COFFEE SHOP RAY 
CHARLAND/CAROL PROUDFOOT. 


ASSERTIVENESS TRAINING 

This six-week group is open to students who want to learn to be 
more assertive. We will practice a number of useful skills in a 
supportive environment. WED. 1:30-3 CLASSROOM UNIT 1, RM. 
101 CAROL SMITH/CORINNE HARRIS 


BLACK WOMEN‘S GROUP 

An opportunity for all UCSC Black women (studént, faculty, and 
staff) to meet socially and share interests, ideas, and plan and 
implement extracurricular activities. Meetings are monthly; place 
will be announced. SUN. 12-2 TBA CONTACT JOSIE KING, x2841 


STUDENT OUTREACH SERVICES 

Students develop and participate in student service projects 
which meet changing needs within the college or campuswide 
setting. TUES. 5-7 pm HEALTH CENTER CONF. ROOM KATIA 
PANAS/JOSIE KING 


BLACK RE-ENTRY WOMEN'S GROUP 

This group is for older Black women returning to school. We will 
get together for mutual support. TIME AND PLACE TO BE 
ANNOUNCED. CONTACT JOSIE KING, x2841 


CHICANA WOMEN‘S GROUP 

All UCSC Chicana women are invited to come, share experiences, 
and enjoy other activities. TIME & PLACE TO BE ANNOUNCED 
CONTACT KATIA PANAS, x2572 


NEW STUDENTS’ GROUP 

An opportunity for students new to UCSC to meet each other in 
an informal setting to discuss common interests and concerns. 
THURS. 2:30-4:30 PLACE TBA SHEILA HOUGH/CAROL 
PROUDFOOT 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND PERSONAL GROWTH 

This co-ed group will focus on interpersonal learning by exploring 
conflicts, fears, and anxieties. As a group we will attempt to provide 
a supportive environment that will foster gentle exploration of self 
and one’s relationship to others. THURS. 3-5 KRESGE LIBRARY 
READING ROOM JACOB SIDMAN/MELISSA BERRENGE 


SINGLE PARENTS 

Join us ina mutual support, problem-solving weekly group. We'll 
exchange solutions to some of our common hassles and share 
experiences and thoughts. TUES. 12-1:30 KERR HALL, RM. 275 
REBECCA CARTER 


TEST ANXIETY WORKSHOPS 

These independent workshops include ways to reduce stress by 
using imagery and relaxation exercises. These techniques are useful 
to decrease anxiety about a variety of situations such as TEST 
TAKING. All workshops are separate and facilitated by Gary 
Shoemaker, Ray Charland, or Katia Panas. WED. 3:30-5 MERRILL 
CONNECTION OCTOBER 24; WED. 3:30-5 MERRILL CON- 
NE@'HION NOVEMBER 28; TUES. 7-9 p.m. KRESGE CON- 
NECTION OCTOBER 23; THURS. 7-9 pm KRESGE CON- 


- NECTION NOVEMBER 29. 


-Caterin 


For Parties Smal 


Sandwiches & 
Hot Dishes 


Homemade Desserts & Salads 


206 Laurel St. 
SANTA CRUZ 
425-0909 


OPEN DAILY 
9 am to 6 pm 
Closed Sundays 


Vegetarian cooking, featuring hearty 
soups, sandwiches, fresh garden salads, 
hot lunch and dinner specials. 


NOW SERVING 
BEER & WINE! 


THURSDAY NIGHT DINNER: 


Italian sweet & sour pasta; 


abet 


Greek stew. 


* A special note of thanks to our customers for their continued support. 


Se FRIDAY NIGHT DINNER: Bella's § 
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One Jew’s 


view of Zionism 


by Patrick Twohy 


(Writer's note: The Middle East generates a lot of 
interest in our community. To facilitate open discussion, 
this is the first of a three-part series describing the history 
of the Arab/Jewish conflicts in the Middle East. This first 
installment will deal with the history of Zionism.) 


In its early years, the Zionist movement looked like the 
solution to 2000 years of Jewish dispossession and persecu- 
tion. Zionism, the movement that promotes the idea of a 
Jewish homeland and political state in the Middle East is 
one of the factors in the Palestinian conflict. It had its 
beginnings in Europe during the 1860’s, a time of much 
discussion about the possibility of a Judaic state. Though 
many intellectuals were looking forward to the time when 
different groups could live together in peace, a number of 
Jewish thinkers didn’t believe in that possibility. 


News & Analysis 


In 1862, Moses Hess wrote that the Jews faced the 
prospect of being permanent outcasts in world society, and 
that the only way to escape such a stigma was to create an 
independent state for the Jewish people. Hess’s state would 
be a cultural center as well as a base for political action. 
Hess found that assimilation would not answer the needs of 
his people because Anti-Semitic sentiment did not seem to 
be a dying relic. By 1900, the early Zionists had set up settle- 
ments on the coast of Palestine between Jaffa and Haifa. 
Though the Zionists justified their move to Palestine on 
Biblical grounds, the land they settled at that time had never 
been Jewish. 

Zionism was hardly a united movement. Controversy 
raged among the Zionists over what role the national 
homeland would play once established. Should the Zionists 
create a cultural center for the Jews of the world, or should 
there be a state to which all Jews would eventually 
immigrate? One called for a relatively small Jewish pres- 
ence in the Holy Land, the other called for a massive influx 
of people into the area, which would require the displace- 
ment of the indigenous population. 

One of the deciding factors in this debate was the Dreyfus 
trial, in which a Jewish captain in the French Army was 
convicted of treason. He was later proven innocent, and to 
most observers, it was an obvious frame-up. One man in 
particular was moved by the trial; namely Theodor Herzl. 
To Herzl, the case proved that Jews could never be safe 
outside their own country. 

In 1896, Herzl published a booklet describing a Jewish 
‘democratic monarchy” in the Middle East. He made no 
reference to the people already living in the area, and later 
referred to Palestine as a “land without people for a people 
without land.” 

Herzl organized the first World Zionist Congress in 1897 
to build support for his ideas. During this and subsequent 
congresses, the concept of a political state crystallized and 
gained support from a number of Jewish leaders. 

During the next few years, several areas were proposed as 
areas of possible colonization by the Jews: Uganda, 
Cyprus,and the Sinai desert. It soon became clear however, 
that the Eastern European Jews who would form the 
backbone of the emigrating masses, would not consider 
moving anywhere other than Palestine. 

During WWI, the British promised Palestine as a reward 
to three opposing groups: the French, the Arabs, and the 
Jews. In addition to the other two promises, the British 
pledged to help the Jews set up a national home in Palestine, 
though what form the home would take was the subject of 
bitter controversy. 


- After WWI, the Zionists began building settlements in: 


Palestine. At that time, most of the land in Palestine was 
owned by wealthy absentee landlords who were happy tc 
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make a buck by selling land at inflated prices to the Jews. 
Neither the sellers nor the buyers had much concern for the 
tenant farmers who were ordered evicted by the Zionists. 
This of course meant that a large number of penniless 
farmers soon began turning up on the streets of Palestinian 
cities. The Jewish landowners refused to hire them for 
ideological reasons: hired labor did not fit into the scheme of 
the ideal socialist state that many Jewish settlers envisioned. 
Already the Palestinian Arabs were becoming a dispos- 
sessed class. 

The communal settlements of Palestine were populated 
by enthusiastic but shortsighted communist Jews who, not 
being satisfied with the course of the revolution in Russia, 
had come to Palestine. They felt justified in taking over land 
because they were bringing “civilization” to the area, making 
the desert bloom where the Arabs had not been able to. 
Most Jewish leaders failed to understand that the Palestin- 
ian Arab interests would have to be justly dealt with sooner 
or later. \ 

Though pressures were building between Arabs and 
Jews, the decades up to the ’20s had been relatively quiet. 
Toward the end of the ’20s, however, things began to get 
hotter. As more Jews arrived, the Arab population became 
worried that they would soon be a minority in their own 
land, which is exactly what the Zionists had in mind. 
Between 1929 and the start of WWII, Palestine was a 
powder keg. As the world’s economy slumped and Hitler 
came to power, Jews were under a great deal of pressure to 
get out of Eastern Europe. During this time, many countries 
closed off immigration to avoid a glut in the labor markets. 


With the outbreak of the 
armed Arab rebellion in 1936, 


. pight wing Zionists broke off 


from Hagana and formed an- 
other army known as the Ir 
gun, led by Menachem Begin. 


REE EFAS IIE TEESE SARE IE SE ESE LILI DN LD AEE 
This left many Jews with no alternatives but to emigrate to 


Palestine. 

The 1930’s marked a time of Arab rebellion against the 
injustices of both the Jews and the British. The period also 
marked the development of violent Zionist military forces. 
After the British took over in 1920, a left-wing semi-secret 
army called the Hagana was formed by Zionists. Through 
the British army and other sources, the Hagana was able to 
obtain a large number of illegal weapons. With the outbreak 
of armed Arab rebellion in 1936, the Hagana became a 
highly organized fighting unit, but right-wing Zionists soon 
broke off from Hagana and formed another army known as 
the Irgun. Led by Menachem Begin, the Irgun pursued 
ruthlessly violent terrorist policies through the end of WW 
II. In Palestine during the 1930's, there was very little 
peaceful alternative to Hagana and the Irgun for Jews to 
turn to for leadership. : 

By the start of WWII in 1939, open war had already 
developed in the Middle East between the irregular armies 
of the various Zionist factions and the Palestinian Arabs. 
No doubt remained about the Zionist plans: they intended 
to build an independent Jewish state. Because for 30 years 
they had received nothing but mistreatment from the 
Zionists, the Arabs were not ready to peacefully accept 
such a prospect. 


Pee-yew. We think 
high prices stink 


FAST EDY 


Vintage-nearly new 
1130 Soquel, 11-5:30 Mon.-Sat 


Anandmayi Ma 


Presenting an intensive |-day seminar on 
the life and esoteric teachings 
of ANANDMAYI MA, woman saint of India: 
relating these teachings to practical, serious 
application. 
The speaker, Dr. Hemant Y. Pathak, emphas- 
izes that he will speak on ANANDMAYI MA 
as a private individual and not as an official 
representative. With Ma and her teachings 
for approx. 25 years, Dr. Pathak holds MD, 
ND, MS, and Ayurvedacharya degrees. FOR 
FURTHER INFO.: (408) 688-4641, 423-0240. 
LOCATION: Moraga Concert Hall, 1307 
Seabright Ave., Santa Cruz. TIME: Saturday, 
October6, 9 am to3 pm(1-3 pm optional), 8 
am REGISTRAITON at the door. FEE is $10 
($15 for couples), including Indian 
vegetarian lunch. 


Jewish Students Coalition Presents 


Jewish 
Encounter 
Theatre 


WITH SALLY FOX 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5, 8:00 PM, IN 
STEVENSON DINING HALL 


L’ Oustalou 


Country French and Mediterranean Cuisine 


_ Specializing 
in Wednesday Night 
Italian Dinners 
by Michelangelo Rosato 


18 LOCUST STREET 


The Planning and Budget Committee 
of the Academic Senate will be holding 
an OPEN CAMPUSWIDE HEARING on 
Wednesday, Oct. 10 at 4:30 pm in 
Classroom Unit 1. All members of the 
campus community are invited to express 
initial reaction and help identify issues that 
the plan must address. 
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BY MARK STODDER 


FROM a seat on the back bumper of the cradie-snatcher 
tow truck one could see an alley, a break in the shopping 
center mood beside the Market Basket supermarket which 
led to nowhere, a dead end which could not even be 
construed as further spaces for parking, Perhaps it was a 
mistake, but from a distance, one was permitted a view out 
of the complex and into a small, hazed corner of the Los 
Angeles basin. Quietly luminescent in the bleary and pale 
dusk stood a small cluster of apricot and lemon colored fuel 
storage tanks. The fading pastels were the calmest, most 
assuring objects in the picture. The rest was a murky 
translucence: the break in the shopping center framed some 
houses, shops, a busy road along the side, and more grey 
area. 

The hour of dusk is a difficult thing to discern on a 
smoggy, late summer day in Southern California. Bob, the 
driver of the tow truck, could not be fooled by the uncertain 
quality of the light. He had clocked in an hour ago and would 
be on call until five the next morning. He would meet soon 
with his fellow tow truck drivers of this night and other 
employees of Hank’s Towing and Repair for dinner at 
Alphie’s, a24-hour coffee shop on Sepulveda. But not until 
he got through his calls. 

‘“‘Hey Bob-o!” 

The radio barked at him from inside the cab. He pulled 
away from his subject, the window on the passenger side of a 
white sportscar, and strided over to the truck. ““Yeah, this is 
Bob. Is this Ed?” 

“You bet—this is Unit One,” the roaring voice said. 
“Hey Robert-o, listen to this. I got a story for you.” 

‘*What is i?” Bob said, a little more sharply for he’ d been 
having some trouble breaking into the Spitfire sportscar. 
His left hand looked wrinkled and his arm creased from 
squeezing them through the crack in between the window 
and the black canvas top. 

‘Well, listen to this,” Ed crackled. ‘‘ You know that call 
over in San Pedro? That guy with the Mercedes in the 
garage? Well he couldn't get his car started an’ he’d already 

_had two other trucks come out and try. Man, he said it was 

‘ just dead! Wouldn’t go, but he said it was turning over. So I 
said to him, * Well I'll bet you a hund’rd bucks I can get that 
thing going’ An’ he says‘ well that s a little outa my league’ 
or something So he says how ’bout five bucks? So I said 
sure thing, you got it man. I go over and get in and turn the 
key an’ it started right up—just roarin’ man! He just turned 
purple! He was pissed!”” Ed burst open with laughter. 

‘‘Did you get the five bucks?”’ Bob said into the heaving 
cackle. 

“Damn right I did. He was fryin’, man.”’ Ed shouted— 
you could hear his truck bouncing up and down, freeway 
wind whistling through the windows—“ Hey Bob-o, you 
through with your calls yet? Pm headin’ for Alphie’s—get 
some food man.” 

‘**No, Pm over here on Western,” Bob said “And I still 
got to take this thing over to Torrance.” 

*“You sucker! Man, Fll see you later.” Ed’s voice, 
drooling, was gone. 

‘That guy's nuts,” Bob said. 


“You could ride with Ed,” said Sandy, the woman behind 
the counter, the desk and the adding machine. Her t-shirt 
proclaimed tightly in twinkling rainbow letters, “I'm a 
satisfier!” She giggled ‘‘ But I don’t know how much you 
value your life.” 

“Does he make mistakes?” she was asked 

““Well—no But he’s real fast If you're looking for 
something exciting—well, he’s sure fast” 

Excitement was not quite the name for the impulse which 
had brought me into Hank’s Towing and Repair on Lomita 
Blvd. As a point of general information, I was curious about 
tow- truck operations on freeways, regarding in particular 
the relationship of a tow truck and its driver to the center- 
divider. I told Hank when he came into the office that I was 
from some local newspaper and wished to do a feature story 
on tow truck drivers. - 

““Well hell That’s great,” he said, tilting his head down to 
look over his reading glasses. “You know, it isn’t too often 
you get to hear our side of it. Come on out here and take a 
look at the lot.” A heath of grey and dusty blonde hair 
bulged from his chest out his half- unbuttoned shirt He was 
tall and had an automotive build, muscled arms, chest and 
back, and more than muscle in his belly. He had been working 
on cars most of his life and had owned the shop for nearly a 
decade. Hank's Towing used to be Joe’s Towing a block or 
two up the boulevard Joe’s towing had been an old red- 
brick garage since 1923, about when all this got started. 


ee a ne See ere eee eee 


“Yeah, hell,” Hank said. “We'll tow anything.” The 


. California Highway Patrol contracts with Hank’s: the call- 


boxes along the Harbor Freeway from the Pacific Coast 
Highway to the San Diego Freeway overpass will give you 
Hank’s “cradle snatcher” tow trucks. Also, the CHP said, 
Hank’s is ‘“‘eligible to come onto the freeways” and works 
the surrounding Lomita District pulling wrecks apart, 
abandoned cars, and other large objects off the roadway. 

““We’ve pulled boats, even safes outta sloughs down in 
the Harbor,” Hank said. With their “versatile” cradle 
snatchers they have retrieved cars from the base of cliffs 
down in Palos Verdes, trucks stuck in ravines and, once, a 
piano idle in the middle of a boulevard. 

‘‘We are amazed at what people abandon.” The lot 
behind the garage indeed held two or three sailboats; as well, 


, there was the usual collection of homeless cars, flattened 


vehicles, ravaged front ends, missing doors, and exploded 
windshields. ‘‘This one here,” pointing to something look- 
ing more like a steel accordian, “‘we’ve had it for about three 
months. Once somebody comes and gets their things outta 
the car, we never see ’em again. We got it here impounded 
and the paperwork takes forever before we can sell it.” 
Hank said he figured the driver—‘‘a coupla kids” —were 
drunk when it happened. 

The cradle-snatchers are apparently the heart of his 
business. ““They can out-turn, out-back-up anything,” he 
said. “And they can pick anything up and’ve got two times 
the brake area.” A cradle snatcher can act as a sling-type 
two truck, though a bit more securely, and has the advantage 
of the ability to drop the whole pulling unit off the back of the 
truck and use the powerful cable in any situation. 

Their commercial business is the largest part of Hank’s 
Towing and Repair activity. “Hell, we’ll go anywhere,” 
Hank said. Besides the calls for dead batteries, busted 
starters, flooded carburetors, and other mysterious disabil- 
ities, Hank’s will do favors and pull long distances. Once, in 
an emergency, they pulled a truck full of Fritos Corn Chips 
to Fresno. 


$0 you really want to ride with Ed, huh,” Randy, a 
driver said as we came back into the office. ““Well, man 
you’re gonna have a good time. He’s crazier’n hell!”’ It was 
near to half-past five and the nighttime drivers, were getting. 
ready to clock in. 

“But Ed ain’t here yet,”’ said Rick, another driver. 

“Well, alright piten, I get his truck.” 

““No way man,”\Bob, the youngest of them all said. “I’m 
not takin’ Rudy’s truck.” Bob sat in a commer, smoking, 
shifting about in his seat. The other drivers shuffled around 
the office, teasing Sandy, clocking-in, checking their beepers 
with the dispatcher. 

““You got it man—you got some calls too.” 

“Hell.” A freeway call: “A Rover outta gas on the 
Harbor.” 

““Where the hell is Studebaker Road?” 

Ed still was absent. ‘“‘Why’n’t you go with Bob,” Hank 
said, “get you on the freeways.”” As we jumped out onto 
Lomita Blvd., we could see and hear Ed, who had just 
arrived to the yells of Hank—he had bashed into a car with 
the fork list out back. 

Bob was uneasy, “a little nervous,” he said, about having 
a guy ride along with him all night, just watching. 

“I’ve only been here since December.” The gears 
scratched, groaned into third. ‘‘And it takes a while you 
know to get so, you know, that it gets to be really second- 
nature moving around the truck. I mean I’m still hesitat- 
ing—you’re going to see me hesitate cause it takes a while 
for you to get so you’re really not thinking about everything 
you do.” Boulevard winds whined and screamed through 
the assemblage of mirrors on either side of the cab, poured in 
through open vents, hot and thick. 

In the daytime, Bob was in the navy reserve stationed in 
Wilmington close by his home. Twenty-three years old, he 
was in his final two weeks of reserve duty. He had been 
trained as a gunner on aircraft carriers. Luck had put him so 
near to his Lomita home; training had been further south in 
in San Diego and at Camp Pendleton for boot. He had sailed 
to Hawaii, was nearly beat up by natives, and came back to 
Wilminton. ‘‘ Man,” he said, “Ive driven in 49 states and 
this is the place for me.” Before his tour and since he has 
been back in the Southland, Bob has worked “‘in automo- 
tive.” 

“‘My Dad always had tons of cars around the house.”” We 
turned onto the freeway on-ramp. “‘Cheap ones, you know, 
junk cars you work on and get it runnin’ again. You change 


the parts around, replace fenders and stuff.” His father . 
taught him how to drive when he was twelve. He met Hank 
in a wrecking yard. 
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The tow truck had popped up onto the freeway, Bob kept desir 
it in the slow-lane on the right. The whine and scream of the bumy 
wind became a parched collection of high-pitched outcries. shart 
A green Plymouth tried to cut us off but Bob didn’t hit the warn 
brakes. The tow truck was bigger than the Plymouth. He thing 
was asked about the center-divider. tone 

“‘See all them black marks on it?” he pointed to that mph 
cement wall running down the middle of the freeway. “just 
People, he said, run into it all the time. People, while rolling old c 
down the fast lane get cut off, “overreact, oversteer it, and Gi 
swerve—over they go.” Center dividers are three or four wrec 
feet thick at the base and are about three feet tall. From the freev 


base— along which you can see numerous long and thick 
black marks left by drivers who allowed their tires to get a 
touch too close—the cement slopes sharply up and in 
toward the center, then a gentle curve to the center peak 
This last area holds many of the gashes from bumpers and 
fenders. If hit from the right direction the dividers can 
launch and flip a car without too much trouble. 

“Dividers are real good for rolling cars,” Bob said. He 
has seen the remnants of a car being hit from behind and 
flipped over the divider. The car landed on top of one on the 
other side in the path of two other cars, all of them moving at 
over 60 mph in various directions. He had never witnessed 
the actual occurrance of such a get-together. “I get there 
afterwards,” he said. 

Panic, “‘oversteering’, and “overreacting” are the prt 
mary causes of most of the center-divider accidents, Bob 
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figured. On a foolish whim or in an act of gambling 
desperation, one car jumps into the path of another: you are 
called upon to do something different with your car. The 
desire is to avoid touching that car’s approaching back 
bumper; too often the impulse is to change course, brake too 
sharply, and lose control. The center-divider greets you 
warmly and repels you like a superball. If there was one 
thing Bob’s father impressed upon his son is to never panic, 
to never be afraid to hold your ground on the freeway. At 60 
mph a sharp turn is not advisable. When Bob was younger, 


‘just to understand and feel what it’s like,” he would take an 
old car out to the desert and roll it over a few times. 


Gathering and transporting the remains of freeway 
wrecks, however, is a very small part of Bob’s job. Of the 
freeway calls, most concern flat tires and empty gas tanks 


or, from the CHP, a request to remove and impound an 
abandoned car. But then any freeway call is always a deep 
breath and a cautious, controlled action. Freeways, Hank 
had said, “are very dangerous places. We are sticking our 
neck out every time.” Asked if he liked to work on the 
freeways, Bob shouted over the wind as we approached the 
disabled vehicle, “NO!” 

“It’s scary is what it is,” he yelled. “I’ve had to jump into 
the iceplant before. They go whizzin’ by .. .”” As evening 
becomes nighttime, drunk drivers become the tow truck 
drivers’ (and that of anyone who must work on freeways) 
worst fear. Drivers speak of drunks in terms of swarms, 
herds of dozing lunatics, as if the freeways were full of them, 
everywhere that fatal pair of lights swerving sickly toward 
you. A driver does not forget quickly the act of hugging the 
truck, wishing to disappear as a front bumper “whizzes” by 


and seems to crease his socks. Late one night on the Harbor 
Freeway Bob was latching onto a wreck. Out of the 
darkness and roar of passing rapidity a CHP officer ran up 
to him and screamed frantically for him to turn off his 
flashing yellow lights. Bob did so, and went back to the 
cradle snatcher a little more nervous. Later, the officer 
explained that he should never leave his lights on like that: 
differing from moths only in size, drunks, the officer said, are 
attracted to light and will veer into it, hypnotized, or perhaps 
nodding off until the end. 


WE passed the Rover. The freeway was moving out of 
rush hour but was still fairly packed—crowded, with little 
space between front and back bumper, and all kept up the 
50-60 mph pace. Bob switched on the warning lights and 
gently, clamorously slowed us down. He pulled off and 
stopped far ahead of Rover. He said nothing. Though raised 
the equivalent of two or three stories above the heart of the 
basin, the smog kept your field of vision confined to an area 
of no more than one or two miles around you. Bob was 
hushed. In the moment before he found the groan of the 
reverse gear the world seemed mute, peaceful. The cars 
passing uninterrupted to the left seemed something like a 
river, continuous like a blank wall that you had become 
accustomed to as soon as you entered the room indeed, 
when you spoke you had to shout, but then you always had 
to do that. 

Half on the small space beside the far right lane and half 
on the iceplant we moved backwards to the Rover. We 
stopped, then Bob stopped, hesitating and not truly looking 
back at the perpetual traffic. Abruptly the silence of 
incessant sound was broken: Bob opened the door, jumped 
and walked sharply back, hanging close to the side of the 
car. 

A woman, holding a baby, stood in the iceplant. She said 
a friend of hers had dropped by and would be back soon with 
the gasoline. Bob charged her nothing though he had driven 
up and down the freeway looking in the wrong places until 
he had spotted her. Half in the iceplant and half on the edge 
of the freeway we rumbled, gained speed and dove in. ““That 
way,” Bob said, “‘she’ll probably remember us the next time 
when she really needs help.” 


THE evanescence of transit, the ephemeral impressions 
of timeless transience draw round you, hover about and 
shake your sense of stability; but caress you, reinforce your 
feeling of confidence and security in direction and desti- 
nation. On roads in Southern California you can take 
yourself very quickly from one place to another. Freeways 
are a steady course, gentle and well-marked curves with 
seldom a hill or valley; often you can drive as fast as you 
please—other cars and speed limits can be distant restraints 
on your desires. On boulevards and avenues, traffic lights 
and frequent directional changes can make your progress 
seem more like a chaotic boxing match, a many-fisted brawl 
in which the referee gets his punches in too. But the 
boundaries of the roadway keep you on your way, some- 
where. The spectators double as participants in the battle; 
the bleachers are their homes ringside. 

If you dally about too long, if you are disabled, parked, or 
hung dry in a rush hour traffic jam, the stench of deadened 
air creeeps in. What you breathe feels pummeled, cut, tossed 
about so many times, beaten incessantly by engines and 
steel bodies, fenders and bumpers, carburetors and exhaust 
pipes, mufflers, windshields; propellors, wings and tail- 
sections above; radial tires and antenna below. Wind is 
suspicious, seems in fraudulent misdirection. The magical 
sparkle of autumnal air is purgatorial. If your vehicle is 
disabled, the tow truck and its driver fix you or get you out 
of the way, jump your battery, give you gas, or sweep you 
up. 

And mauy will ask a tow uuck and its driver w move 
their car from one place to another, reasons unknown: Bob 
gets a call, a woman would like to have her Spitfire moved 
from the shopping center parking lot on Western Ave. to a 
dealership in Torrance. The dispatcher informs him of her 
license plate number, describes her car and where in the lot 
her car can be found. She would like it transported sometime 
in the early evening. Bob jumps off the freeway, runs along 
some boulevards, cuts right on Lomita, guns the truck up 
Western until he spots the Market Basket and the confined 
open space of the parking lot. 

Her white Spitfire sits lonely in a corner too far from the 
stores to belong to a shopper—too far away for one to walk 
or push a cart. Bob sets the’cradle part of the snatcher under 
her back tires. He remembers that he must make certain her 


front tires aren’t locked in position; her doors are locked, 
Bob retrieves his tools to break in. On the dashboard we 
could see her possessions, her comb, her lighter; in the back, 
her blanket and a newspaper she had once read, or perhaps 
forgotten. Bob breaks in and enters her car. He releases the 
brake and ties-off the steering wheel. 

The tow truck driver pulls her car from one place to 
another. Bob never heard the voice of the owner, knows not 
what she looks like, whether she is young or old—she is 
detached. Yet, her automobile, which apparently she cares 
sufficiently about to field the expense of its transport, must 
stand in her place. Indeed, it is simply a possession: but if 
the tow truck driver is to consider his or her job as something 
more than a duty to move around heavy things on wheels, 
then the car becomes the embodiment of its owner: she is 
low to the ground, she is flat, sleek, small, nearly flat and 
finds herself in a shopping center parking lot, alone on the 
asphalt. 

The snatching begins and her auto rises. A man carrying a 
clean-pressed suit over his shoulder steps forward, asking, 
“‘What’re you, hauling away all the cars here?” 

“‘No, some lady called us on this one.” 

“Oh,” he says, “well I thought you were towing me 
away.” 

He walks around the truck and goes to his car, a dull green 
Chevrolet. A repossessor might get a taste of buckshot, an 
impounder might be the recipient of angry yells, but quietly 
the white Spitfire sportscar is pulled from the Western Ave. 
shopping center and is deposited, silent it sits at a dealership 
near the airport in Torrance. Bob’s radio crackles again: a 
woman named Rhonda, the dispatcher says, who “has a 
mouth like a sailor,” suffers from a “contaminated gas 
tank’”’ over on Sepulveda. 

“Is she single?” Bob asks. 


NIGHTTIME, and we finally reach Alphie’s. Rick's five 
year old son would wander around the full table whining for — 
chocolate milk, now and then mumbling “thas-mytruck.” 
Sandy would tell him to finish his corn-dog. Our burgers and 
coffee arrived but Bob’s beeper sounded before we could 
begin to swallow. Randy went to the pay phone and called it 
in. He returned red-faced, smiling ludicrously at Bob’s full 

mouth. 

‘Hey Bobby,” he said. “*Guess what? CHP. Northbound 
San Diego Freeway at Main Street. A Jaguar on the center 
divider.” 

' “ Awwright Bob-o,” Ed yelled. “Hey you, are you sure 
you don’t wanna ride with me?” 

We stopped eating paid the bill and left. East on 
Sepulveda, north on Avalon to the freeway. The night 
seemed more heated than the day; the air was getting very 
old now. Boys with no shirts and girls in shorts stood in front 
of liquor stores. Bob was thinking the same way: “I guess 
the most really,well—I don’t know if it’s exciting—thing 
that ever happened,” he said, “was this one CHP call I got.” 

‘* A car overturned on the Harbor down an embankment. 
The dispatcher said ‘Code 3’ which you know means hit it. I 
was going 95 on Anaheim when I turned on my lights. But I 
guess I was a couple minutes too late ’cause he was a fatal 
when I got there. The guy was pinned under the car and had _ 
a heart attack or something. I was standing there, looking 
down at them. Then a paramedic called me down and said 
he needed me to help carry the guy up. It was really weird 

just holding him.” 

The CHP never tells you exactly what you are looking for 
or are going to find. We drove slow in the fast lane through 
the darkened section near the Main St. turn-off and found 
nothing. We drove up and down the freeway a few times, 
and Bob was asked about the future. 

He would be out of the navy reserve in two weeks, and 
hoped by then to be going full-time with Hank’s. But he was 
not too certain about that. 

“I figure Ill either get a career in automotive or 
electronics,” he said. To become a gunner as Bob was in the 
navy, one was required to pass through three months of 
training in electronics. 

“See it’s not like just pullin’ a trigger,” he said. ““On the 
aircraft carriers it’s all done by computers. I mean it’s 
programmed to get a fix on the target, accounts for the wind 
direction and the motion of the waves. So it gets a fix and 
sends it back to the computer. Then you hit a peak on the 
wave an’ it fires. : 

“But see,” he said, “if you’re a gunner you gotta know 
what to do when the system breaks down.” 

“I mean,” he-said, “if you use something you gotta know 
how to fix it” ® 
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The prose and cons of an oil tax 


by Randal Friedman 


Greetings, and welcome back to Santa Cruz after a 
pleasurable summer respite. My name is Randal Friedman, 
and I will be working on the oil profits tax initiative this Fall. 
This initiative will simply tax part of the profits of oil 
companies from California production to raise an estimated 
$200 million annually to fund public transportation and 
research into alternative fuels. I would like every student, 
staff, and faculty member to think about this initiative, and 
support the drive to qualify the initiative for the June 1980 
ballot. To do this, volunteers are needed to do a variety of 
tasks. I can be reached at 429-4414, or you can call Tim 
Jenkins, the regional coordinator, at 426-4599 to get 
answers to any questions you may have. 

Some of you may ask “why single out the profits of the oil 
companies?” Others may wonder about the need to get 
involved. The answers to both of these questions are 
important, so I would like totake this opportunity to tell you 
my view of the need for this initiative. 

We all know that the ’60s and early ’70s were an era of 
cheap, seemingly endless energy. The coming of the ’70s, 
however, signaled an end to this era, which dramatically 
changed with the OPEC oil embargo. While OPEC steadily 
increased oil prices, oil produced in the United States was 
controlled by the government, and did not rise in price with 
the world market. 

There is an important distinction to be made here about 
the cause of this inflation in the world oil market. 
Economists recognize three types of inflation. Cost-push 
inflation results from increased costs to the producer 
pushing up prices. Demand pull inflation refers to excess 
demand for a good over the supply of the good, with the 
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rising price the market’s way to bring demand and supply 
together. Finally, there is a third type of inflation that can be 
called, for want of a better term — embarassing inflation — 
inflation that isn’t supposed to happen (i.e. inflation during a 
recession). While certainly part of the cause for the rapid 
inflation in the world oil market has been increased costs to 
the producer (cost-push inflation), the primary reason for 
the dramatic inflation in oil prices is simple: demand 
exceeds supply. 

Although the government artificially keeping oil prices 
low can be argued as the cause of past and present 
shortages, this public policy has had a beneficial effect 
rarely discussed. Energy, aside from driving the economy, 
is the key to society’s mobility. Mobility, in turn, is the key 
to finding and keeping better jobs, etc. Low energy prices in 
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the past has meant the poorer segments of society enjoyed 
access to the energy supplies necessary to look for better 
jobs, better housing, etc. — and their key to self-improve- 
ment. 

However, it is painfully clear that public policy must 
change. Continuance of the low artificial price of oil is 
leading to worsening shortages, gas lines, etc., as well as a 
reluctance to develop new sources of energy. 

Speen an important question. Because demand- 
pull, and not cest-push, inflation has caused the increase in 
world oil prices, when the artificially low price of US oil is 
removed the extra money received by the oil companies will 
be a “windfall.” The higher price is not covering higher 
costs — it is merely a market reaction to excess demand. 
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e Automatic power-off function. 
¢ Trigonometric, inverse trigonometric, 
logarithmic, and hyperbolic functions. 
¢ Degree/minute/second and Polar 
Rectangular Conversion. 
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Now some have argued that this windfall is well and good, 
because the oil compan‘es will simply reinvest this money 
into new, more expensive energy sources, thus creating more 
energy. This, however, in my opinion is not completely 
adequate public pciicy. 

Contrary to the remarks of Senator Hayakawa, we must 
remember the poorer people in our society who in the past 
depended on cheap energy for their self-improvement. 
Higher energy prices may very well condemn these people 
to continued (or worse) poverty, a burden on themselves 
and the rest of society. at 

With this thought in mind, I suggest that another use of 
these windfall profits — your and my money — is the 
improvement of public transportation for all members of 
society. Under this alternative the poorer segments of 
society can gain back the mobility they otherwise stand to 
lose. In addition, everyone stands to benefit from the 
improved public transportation system, which would save 
energy and provide a host of other beneficial impacts. 

Thus, while there is certainly a need for the oil companies 
to reinvest their profits to produce more energy, there is a 
concomitant need for these profits to go to a public use. 

This is precisely what the oil profits tax initiative would 
do. It would allow the oil companies to keep a significant 
portion of these windfall profits without taxation (up to 50 
percent) if they reinvest those profits into new energy 
sources. Then, through a surtax the initiative would create 
an estimated $200 million annually for much needed public 
transportation and related uses. 

I am not out to “get the oil companies.” Rather, from a 
public policy standpoint, this oil profits tax initiative is a 
reasonable action with desireable social benefits for all 
members of society. This is the reason for my, and I hope 
your, support and involvement in this issue. 
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Dessie Woods: 
rape victim 
railroaded 


Dessie Woods is a 33-year-old Black woman with two 
children, serving a22-year-sentence in Hardwick, Georgia, 
for shooting an armed white man who was attempting to 
rape her. 

On June 14, 1975, Woods and Cheryl Todd went to 
Reidsville prison to visit a friend. Hitching home, they got a 
ride from Ron Horne. The women report that, after stopping 
at a restaurant, Horne began to drive in the opposite 
direction from Atlanta, and threatened them with sexual 
abuse. 

Todd started screaming; when Horne headed into a 
deserted area, she got out of the car and escaped. Horne 
reached for his gun, Woods struggled with him, and he was 
shot. Woods took his money, she said, to pay their way 
home. 

The two women were arrested the next day and charged 
with armed robbery and murder. Horne’s family hired a 
special prosecutor to aid the state in prosecution of Woods 
and Todd. Many consider this part of‘an effort to “‘railroad 
the women to jail” That view is strengthened by the fact 
that two Blacks who worked for Woods’ release were fired 
from their jobs, and three Black high school students 
suspended, allegedly because of their support of Woods. 

Before her trial,“scores of county and state troopers 
arrived in Hawkinsville, and O’Connor, the trial judge, 
issued a court order keeping reporters from taking pictures 
and denying Woods’ supporters courtroom access. 

On February 2, 1976, Dessie Woods was sentenced to 
22 years by Judge O’ Connor, who called her “a threat to the 
community.” He had, however, received hundreds of 
signatures on petitions and a signed letter from the sheriff of 
Atlanta stating that Woods’ release was no threat to the 
community. Prior to this trial, the same Judge O’Connor 


had freed two white policemen who had allegedly murdered 


and castrated a Black man. 

In prison, Woods is reported to have been forcibly 
drugged, beaten, thrown naked into solitary, and several 
attempts on’her life have alleged been made by prison 
officials. The drug side-effects have been paralyzing her 
joints and her health is deteriorating rapidly. She has now 
survived three years under these conditions. 

All over the country, persons concerned about Woods’ 
plight have formed support groups. Their goal is to see her 
freed this year. One such group is now being formed in 
Santa Cruz. Please call Kore or Juniper, 476-8515, for 
more information. 


A collection of photographs by Gypsy Ray is on exhibit 

fat the Santa Cruz Public Library, now through October 31. 
psy is UCSC’s official photographer, but her true work is 

ar from academic life. The foci of some of Gypsy’s most 
ecent photographs has been the body nude, women, dream 
isions, and swimmers. The exhibition is in the library’s 
gallery; the hours are Monday through Thursday 9am-9pm, 


land Friday and Saturday 9am-Spm. There will be a 
reception Saturday October 6, 6-8pm. 


One of those dire and dubious periods when everything 
falls apart was occurring for me this summer. The haze 
burned away at the height of the pain and it turned out what 
was going on was a new coming-together. What came back 


- into focus was a kind of honor, the connection between my 


feminism and my personal reality. The affirmation of 
women and the affirmation of facets of myself are twin and 
central as the chambers of a heart. Had I forgotten? One of 
the fine, full-throated voices speaking truth to me then, when 
I realized there had to be more truth spoken, was that of 
Adrienne Rich. (Italicized words are from her book, Lies, 
Secrets, and Silence.) 


Leaf & Roots 


Anna Greenleaf 


“Truthfulness anywhere means a heightened complexity.” 

I began to see something of value, something to change 
the downwardness of my inner life, on a particularly bad 
evening, just before sleep. A phrase came into my mind: 
“Take back the microphone.” I thought of a woman I know 
who sings about women reclaiming their birthright, to 
honor, history, the freedom of the night. But the microphone 
was not the one my sister uses in her music. 

The image that came to mind had an element of dark 
humor suitable to the nyctagogic phenomena of a cartoonist: 
a cat-smug “ man in the street” reporter had the micro- 
phone, clipped to his properly neutral suit coat. He was in 
front of my apartment, running a glib commentary on me. 
His facts were skewed and his analyses derisive—but I was 
in the tableau too, listening silently to the distortion, not 
challenging a thing. 

Back in Genesis, God charges Adam with naming all the 
living creatures. From then on, ‘teach bore the name the 
man gave it.”” Those ancient mythographers had a healthy 
awareness of the potency of definition to shape reality. It 
made a lot of sense for emergent partriarchal cultures to 
make it plain, on divine authority, whose right it was to 
define whom—and who was derivative. “This shall be 
called Woman, for it was taken out of Man.”’ Take back the 
microphone? Yes, that was what seemed necessary. 

“We have been expected to lie with our bodies: to 
bleach, redden, unkink or curl our hair, pluck eyebrows, 
shave armpits, wear padding in various places or lace 
ourselves, take little steps, glaze finger and toe nails, wear 
clothes that emphasized our helplessness. 

We have been required to tell different lies at different 
times, depending on what the men of the time needed to 
hear. The Victorian wife or the white southern lady, who 
were expected to have no sensuality, to ‘lie still;’ the 
twentieth-century ‘free’ woman who is expected to fake 
orgasms. 

Patriarchal lying has manipulated women both through 
falsehood and through silence. Facts we needed have been 
withheld from us. False witness has been borne against 
us. 

My anchorman image was apparently a composite of 
what pulled me down: partly writers, theorists, critics I'd 
been reading. They presented extremely limiting or objecti- 
fied pictures of women. What right had I to question the 
art...the art...what was it about it that had made it so classic, 
so great? The validation of men, (The anchorman was partly 
music too— Jim Morrison’s sick cruel music, Led Zeppelin’s 
noise/battering.) And partly nearer people, the acquaint- 
ances of male culture. 

“She may say, ‘I didn’t want to cause pain.’ What she 
really did not want is to have to deal with the other's pain. 
The lie is a short-cut through another's personality.” 

What Adrienne Rich does in Lies, Secrets, and Silence, 
and in all her work, is profound en-couragement for women 
thinking, for women alive. I recommend spending. your last 
11-or-so dollars on the collection, or spending an afternoon 
or two reading it in the Bookshop aisle. 

Beyond saying that, I have let her speak for herself (for 
us). 

“Women have been driven mad, “gaslighted,” for 
centuries by the refutation of our experiences and our 
instincts in a culture which validates only male experience... 
women have often felt insane when cleaving to the truth of 
our experience. Our future depends on the sanity of each of 
us, and we have a profound stake...in describing our reality 
as candidly and fully as we can to each other. 

...When a woman tells the truth she is creating the 
possibility for more truth around her.” 
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Vaginal health 


awareness 


Humanistic 
sexuality 


“I didn’t want to say no to intimacy with men, but they 
always seemed to interpret intimacy as sex. It became a 
choice between isolation or consent I often chose not to be 
alone, but felt compromised somehow by having sex when 
it hadn’t been an important option for me. Later I found 
that non-committal sex left me with a.lot of emotional pain 
and sometimes physical consequences that I had to deal 
with by myself. I felt even more lonely.”—from a recent 
conversation between two women 


Women’s vaginas are delicate in most ways and should 
be treated with respect. Thefe-are a number of vaginal 
diseases that can occur with the use of contraceptives, 
prolonged or rough sex, or frequent changes in partners. Sex 
often creates a great monetary burden for women, for 
example: $150-$800 for abortions, $200 for hospital 
deliveries, $3-5 for contraceptives; vaginal infection exams 
and treatment can also burden women with costs up to $50 
per doctor visit. Most college women, particularly the 
sexually active, have had at least one vaginal infection. 

Venereal diseases are always possible between lovers 
who have, or have had, other partners. It is normally 
difficult to detect gonorrhea in the female; She usually has to 
rely on her male partner to inform her of his disease. (Early 
symptoms in the male are urethral discharge and painful 
urination.) Unfortunately, one-time fucks afford little 
opportunity for further concern or contact. A preventive 
measure you and your partner can take is getting frequent 
VD checks. This becomes especially important if your other 
partners were frequent and obscure in the past. 

Certain vaginal infections may be carried by a man who 
has slept with an infected woman, without him having 
noticeable symptoms. 

However, the next woman the man has intercourse with is 
almost sure to get the infection. Poor health, of course, 
would be a significant factor in her susceptibility. Other 
contributing conditions include recent high dosages of 
antibiotics, or a diet of highly refined carbohydrates and few 
B-vitamin-rich foods, leading to B-deficiencies. The woman 
who fits even part of this description probably suffers a pH 
imbalance which can become a vaginal infection. Even in 
good health, a heterosexual woman increases her chances of 
infection by painful intercourse, lack of lubrication or 
frequent changes in partners. 

An acquaintance of mine developed a case of urethritis 
immediately after sleeping with a new lover. Her doctor told 


by this date. 


Campus Housing Notice! 


Monday October 8 is the last day students living in 
the college residence facilities may pay fall quarter 
room and board fees or make special pay plans 
without being assessed late fees or having their 
student status lapsed. Make sure you make your 
payment arrangements with the Campus Housing 
Office in the Central Services building prior to this 
date! All $100 contract initiation fee deferments 
given to financial aid recipients must also be paid 


Her Name 


(From a fascinating novel-in-progress concerning itself 
with a young woman’s life in LA—leaving home, work at 
the Troubadour, obscene phone callers, cars, underwear, 
apartment life, and much more. With attention to the 
complexities...) 


‘*What’s your name?” he asked innocently, the john in the 
bar. Berry was jolted, unnecessarily startled. Where most 
people will palm their names to you proudly and insistently 
like a large piece of homemade chocolate cake, Berry 
balanced and stiffened just a second at this harmless 
question, as if the stranger had asked her brand of mouth- 
wash. 

Certainly it is a question for which one can grant a 
concrete answer, even though it basically falls into the 
category of trivia as important as “What time is it?” or ““Do 
you have a phone?” There’s no opinion, no contradiction 
involved; no one stares at you to finish the sentence; 
generally there’s no blank-out or loss of memory; chances 
are you won’t get slapped or spat upon. 

A name really is so....personal. It represents you. It 
means you. It is excruciatingly you. It’s one word that can 
wrap you up in less than the shortest sentences. Berry had a 
second-grade teacher, Mrs. Madsen, who rarely used the 
name for any reason other than to harangue Berry in a shrill 


her that she should have urinated before and after inter- 
course if she had felt any inclination at all to do so, 
especially important since she was making a new contact. 
Urethritis is an inflammation of the urethra, and it’s likely to 
worsen into more serious bladder infections. Although she 
was. still in discomfort from her urethritis, this woman 
brought home another new male partner and worsened her 
condition. 

Still another acquaintance this year experienced recur- 
rent trich, a parasite in the vagina. Both she and her two 
lovers had to take Flagyl and avoid intercourse for eight 
days. On the ninth, she stayed in bed until afternoon with 
one lover and woke up the tenth day having to urinate, 
painfully, every ten minutes. Cystitis was the diagnosis. In 
retrospect, it seems common sense to avoid interaction with 
an area already diseased or infected, and further sensitized 
by a strong drug. However, it can be hard to say no. No to 
what? Intimacy, sharing, recreation, validation—sex has 
come to represent almost everything this culture strives for. 

I like intimacy. I like the bridging that it allows me to find 
with another person. What is in question is not the act of sex 
itself or any one kind of sexuality, but the alienation, 
even regimentation, of sexuality and intimacy to the sexual 
act. The act can take on overbearing importance. I heard a 


Heidi Price 


swear-word style. Every day Berry would be catapulted out 
of day-dream oblivion through the sharp crack of Mrs. 
Madsen’s hands and trilling of “Class, carry up your 
chairs!” All Berry ever woke to was the “carry” which she 
always took for “‘Berry” (Berry up your chairs?). 


Then there was the joy of having a rare name with a hard 


end vowel. “Bear-eee.” She couldn’t deny it. She couldn't 
hide from it. She couldn’t turn around and look at the girl 
behind her. She fancied she could hear it from mouths full of 
food, from cupped hands near mouths, through cracks in far 
off doors. It always caught and stomped in the pit of her ear. 
It always startled her. But she could only ever hear the 
name, the rest would be lost. She wished for that old 
Southern tradition of using “‘Miss” plus your family name. 
It would take the load off you. One’s Christian name is just 
inescapably, squirmingly you. No one else. At least your 
family could then share the problem, the burden hot- 
potatoed down to them and ditched by dying relatives. 

So she’d bite her tongue from snarling the retort “Why?” 
and would yield defensively with a resigned, halting 
“Berry.” That’s probably partially why it came about—her 
nickname. She didn’t remember who or where it came from, 
Louie, Weiss or Marchese. But, it stuck, and well. ‘Fhe Old 
Whore.” 


young man on campus referring to “screwing chicks,” an 
experience he pursues with voracity. It hardly needs saying 
that the women involved become, and make themselves, 
pawns. “‘They’re women, too!” as a (male) friend tried to 
remind him. 

Women’s sexuality can draw people back into body- 
loving sensibilities, however, if they recognize symptoms, 


or health problems as such—indications, not just aggrava- . 


tions. If one develops frequent vaginal infections because of 
her sexual life, her approach to sex bears.examination. She 
may find herself in an endless cycle of clinic visits. 

Care for the well-being of the vagina is a humanistic 
concern. We’ve got to care for our bodies and the bodies of 
our friends. Political consciousnesses may travel light- 
speed to Harlem or South Africa or the brewing of some new 
war, but unless the relationships we create and engage in 
here are human and humanizing, unless we see to it that 
none among us is hurt or destroyed in any way, Harlem, 
South Africa, and war.zones remain only geography, and 
governmental abuses, torture, and war victims become only 
statistics. 


—Beth Blevins 
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Local interviews 
for software professionals 


The purpose of every Wang product is the same: 
to enhance productivity 


. At Wang Laboratories, we make computer and word processing systems. 


But we're really not in the computer or word processing business. 

Our business is productivity. And that’s a people business. 

Because it's people who produce. Machines just make it easier. 
Maybe all this sounds obvious. But you'd be surprised how many com- 
puter and word processing manufacturers forget that the end users of 
their products are people. 

At Wang, we never forget. 


That’s why our products are simpler to use than theirs. And more 


efficient. 


And that’s why we're growing faster than anybody else in the business. 


And that’s why we’re interested in Bachelor's, Master's or PhD 
candidates. 


Productivity’ 


Located in Lowell, Massachusetts, we offer excellent salaries and 
benefits including full relocation, profit sharing, stock purchase plan, 
medical and dental insurance, and full tuition reimbursement. 


In addition, we offer all the assets of New England — beautiful beaches, 
mountains, and forests; the historic, cultural, and educational richness 
of the Greater Boston area; and perhaps most important, an enviable 
standard of living within the reach of the software professional. 

: 4 
Wang’s representatives will be on campus on October 23rd. To arrange 
an interview, register with the Placement Office and call Elaine 
Rosenberg, Professional Recruiter, collect at 1-(617)-459-3786. Or send 
her your resume as soon as possible at: 


petal Laboratories, Inc. 
One Industrial Avenue 
Lowell, MA 01851 


We are. an affirmative action employer 


WANG = 


Making the world more productive. 
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UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS SI ta 


Tony Award winning play about 
South African apartheid 
SIZWE BANSIIS DEAD 
Directed by = 


Luther James 
with 


John Huston and James Avery 
Friday October 5 
8 p.m. UCSC Performing Arts Theater 
Reserved Seating | 
Students/Elders $3.00/$3.50 
General $4.50/$5.00 


inconcert 
G.S. Sachdev 
Master of the bamboo flute 
with tabla and tambura accompaniment 
Saturday October 6 
8pm UCSC Performing Arts Theater 
“Sachdev's playing is the most 
sensitive |have everheard. Themetal 
flute is just not capable of the 
subtleties and nuances produced by 
the bamboo flute. This is truly 
transcendental music.” 
Paul Horn 
Reserved seating 


Students, elders $3 50 
General $5 00 


an evening of poetry and commentary with 


GWENDOLYN 
BROOKS 


Poet Laureate of Illinois, Pulitzer Prize Winner 
author of In the Mecca 
Friday October 12 
8pm UCSC Performing Arts Theater 
Reserved Seating 
Students Elders $3 00 
General $4 50 


Tickets available at UCSC Box 
Office (429-2159) located above the 
Whole Earth Restaurant on campus. 
_ and all Bass outlets including 
Record Factory on the Pacific Mall 


Disappearance 


and death in Argentina 


by Miguel Correa 


Argentina’s Junta, in a sign of weakness, decrees laws 
which presume dead all missing persons since 1974. 

President General Videla’s Junta uses legal channels to 
rid itself of responsiblity for the disappearance of thousands 
of people, without official explanation. 

The law in question decrees dead all persons reported 
missing since November 6, 1974. At that time Argentina 
entered a state of siege, giving the armed forces and police 
units the right to monitor the entire populace without 
restriction. 

The only way to slow the process is to produce evidence 
within 90 days that the disappeared person is alive. 

Deolindo Bittle, the chief representative of the main 
political force in Argentina, the Justicialista party, said to 
reporters: “‘the death and disappearance of thousands of 
citizens, which has been justified by the new law, doesn’t do 
anything but recognize the arbitrariness committed.” 

I think it shows more than this. It gives a clue as to the 
weakness of present day Latin America’s military dictator- 
ships. 

At the very time that this law was coming into effect, the 
Inter-American Human Rights Committee (IAHRC) was 
visiting Argentina. 

“A list with the names of 5,581 missing persons” had 
been confiscated “from the printing shop,” according to a 


a det 
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complaint presented to the Argentina Supreme Court by a 
group of 750 people. The presentation was read by Mrs. 
Smith, wife of Oscar Smith, the former leader of the 
Electrician’s Union who was kidnapped more than two 
years ago. 

There is irreconcilable conflict in a system that provides 


‘ the constitutional channels for accusation against the 


Government, yet cannot validate them. 

In order to provide a semblance of democracy, in formal 
terms, military regimes in Latin America, like the Soviets, 
adopt the language of Western democracies. The legal 
structure of the state, influenced since the ’30s until the end 


of the ’60s by populist and liberal ideology, cannot be done 
eS ae RIEL TOT TIE ETT 


away with. Not even in the case of military dictatorships. 
Inertia is a main force in social phenomena. 

Argentina’s neighbor to the west, Chile, lives in similar 
conditions under the leadership of General Pinochet. The 
Catholic church, in a stern communique last: weeK, de- 
nounced the “insensitivity and inhumanity” of the Judicial 
Authority, for ordering the burial without a funeral of the 
mortal remains of 15 men and women found nine months in 
a lime mine. 

Both governments have deployed the most repressive 


To The. 


apparatuses, and the very same economic system. Both 
governments (as well as Brazil and Uruguay) have almost 
exactly the same economic objectives and models. Their main 
concern is forcing investment in permanent and large 
quantities. 

These regimes have come to power to wage war against 
the Communists. “It wag the duty of the armed forces to 
come to the aid of the nation against the left wing 
guerrillas,” declared General Lannusse of Argentina to the 
IAHRC. ' 

The war, though, has been against the working class. In 
all Latin American military regimes we find two basic 
forces: right wing dictatorships and the working class 
consciousness. 

A basic need of the military regimes has been the need to 
introduce an ideology which rationalizes their historic role; 
the need for legitimacy. 

Repression though, has been the main reality. It has been 
directed mainly towards the working class, concomitant 


_with a reduction in wages, a drastic cut-back in social 


expenditure and mass unemployment—and assasinations, 
tortures, kidnappings. 

The reality thus cannot allow for right wing ideology. The 
coexistence of governmental rhetoric and the vividness of 
repression produces a constant, ever increasing, destab- 
ilizing force for the regime. Ideologically it cannot grab hold 
of the people. The people are always in the process of 
building new strategies atop earlier conquests. 


cont. on page 27, 


IGGEST uittic shop on the Malll..... 


HEMN'S stocks an unbelievably large selection of fine footwear 
for Men & Women...... plus quality shoe repaks to boot! 


PIZZA & PASTA 


Berkemann Clogs 
Bort Carleton 
Danrich 
Durango Boots 
Giorgio Brutini 
Huaraches 
Interplanetary 
Sandals 
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Mia Clogs 
Morgan Quinn 
Newport Casuals 
Osaga 

San Remo 
Stylish Imports 
Texas Boots _ 
Western Boots 


HEN'Ss 
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SIDEWALK - 
* SALE 
OCTOBER 


Authentic Sicilian Square Pizza 
2415 Mission Street 423-9010 
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FILM REVIEW 


by Suzanne Brabant 


he opening scene of The Consequence, a new 

German film:by Wolfgang Petersen, is intended to 

shock. Across the pastoral serenity of a lake bor- 
dered with snow-patched peaks drifts a rowboat, silvered 
with the luminescence of dawn. The tender lyricism of the 
black-and-white photography is reminiscent of that used for 
the radiant, romantic landscapes of Jean Renoir. When the 
shot cuts to the gently swaying, upturned face of the boy in 
the rowboat, horror replaces the fleeting elation of that 
glimpse of trance-like beauty, for the figure slumps to one: 
side and pitches headfirst, soundlessly, into the tranquility 
of the lake. Although these successive images are as yet 
unexplained, the shock they produce succeeds in setting a 
tragic tone for the remainder of the film, one of the senseless 
destruction of living beauty, both of youth and of spirit. 

At this point, not three minutes into the reel, a young man 

in the audience rose to leave, saying that he had seen 
enough; I hope that he regrets his error in judgment. While 
the film is harrowing in its relentless detail of the corrosive 
effects of oppression, and never concedes to the cosmetic 
Hollywood standards of overripe sentimentality and hazy 
closeups, it is nonetheless worthwhile for the intense 
emotional impact that it creates.. 

The plot is a variation on the ancient theme of star- 
crossed lovers, with the important contemporary distinction 
of the pair’s homosexuality. Thus, the forces opposing their 
freedom are nothing so simple as adverse astronomical 
conditions; that tradition is replaced by the equally in- 


humane oppression of institutions that feel threatened by" 


homosexuality. These include the family, represented by 
the:-homophobic warden who is the father of young Thomas 


. Manzoni (Emst Hannawald); the church, represented by 


the pastor whose stress on the sanctity of wedlock troubles 
Thomas; and the state, represented in this case by the penal 
code of Switzerland, which persecutes and imprisons those 
who try to live openly as homosexuals and are thereby 
viewed as criminals challenging the established social 
order. 


Denials of Love— 


tentatively questions Martin about the liaison that landed 
him in prison. When he reaches out to touch the older man’s 
face, it is with such tender cencern and suppressed yearning 
that they are inevitably drawn into an embrace, a visual 
metaphor for their desire to merge their lives into one that is 
appropriately punctuated by the background din of the prison 
and by a glimpse of the warden as he makes his-rounds in the 
harshly-lit corridor outside their door. 

Although they make a playful ritual out of lighting the 


The Consequence——— 


Martin Kurath (Jurgen Prochnow), the self-controlled, 
intelligent actor who meets Thomas while incarcerated for 
sexual relations with a minor, first appears at the psychiatric 
clinic where he is summoned to explain what motives might 
have driven Thomas; the story of their love then unfolds in 
flashback as a response to this request. 

Most outstanding in the screenplay, a collaboration 
between the director and the author of the original novel, 
Alexander Ziegler, is the depth of the characterizations, 
which are uniformly excellent. It is obvious that Martin 
retains a central core of self-respect despite the harassment 
he receives; a wisdom beyond his apparent age is implicit in 
the quiet pride and dignity he projects. He survives because 
he has learned to compromise himself before the manifesta- 
tion of intolerance, even learning to resign himself to it with 
fatalistic patience. ; 

Thomas, on the other hand, is still in possession of the 
brittle illusions of youth; affectionate and trusting by nature, 
he lacks the ability to adapt in the way that Martin has 
learned. Under the full weight of the persecution that 
burdens Thomas by the end of the film, he is unable to 
survive except by a complete capitulation to authority that 
signals the breaking of his spirit and the end of his hope for 
happiness. 

Martin’s acting profession provides him with a construc- 
tive releaséfor the suffering he experiences; by internalizing 
his anguish he seems to increase the range of his acting 
talent. Although his features are finely contoured and 
expressive, the texture of the covering skin seems curiously 
creased and roughened, as if the many psychic scars 
received during a life braced in opposition to a society 
determined to deny him of basic rights, compounded by the 
arbitrary cruelties and degradations of institutional life, have 


etched themselves directly onto his face. He once expressly" 


states that he considers homosexuality a “curse,”’ since 
those who view it as anathema are so ingenious in finding 
new ways to make his life miserable. 

This calm, worldly actor meets the sensitive adolescent 
son of a prison guard when they are cast as father and son for 
the production of a play written by a fellow prisoner. An 
Ibsenians tragedy entitled “‘Hopeless,” its finale is the 
suicide, on the brink of marriage and freedom, of a convict 
so savaged by long years of imprisonment that he feels 
incapable of a normal life on the outside. 

Thomas rushes onstange on a melodramatic cue, striking- 
ly beautiful in his slender, long-limbed grace and youthful 
vitality. His face is dazzling; its strong rounded jaw, tender 
mouth, sculpted cheekbones and level brow belong to the 
head of the archangel by Rossetti. Electricity spontaneously 
crackles between the two, a purely physical attraction later 
enhanced by Thomas’ fascination with the actor’s repu- 
tation and by Martin’s delight in the boy’s unaffected 
warmth and sensuality. 

As he realizes that any sanctioned association between 
the two must end with the work on the play, Thomas 
contrives to be locked into Martin’s cell on the night of the 
performance. Alone together for the first time, they share 
one cup and spoon during the course of a meal with such 
natural and trusting gestures that I was completely disarmed; 
it is rare that a scene is unexpectedly affecting enough to 
catch unawares the romantic that cowers beneath what I 
unconvincingly refer to as my oaken facade. 

They smoke a cigarette and talk of their dreams for the 
future before Thomas makes the first overture, his smudged 
white sneakers glowing in the gloom of the cell as he 


cliched post-coital cigarette, beneath their levity they are 
profoundly aware that they are no longer alone in the world, 
and they plan to begin their life together as soon as Martin is 
released. Thomas makes a present of a small snapshot to his 
lover and keeps their hope alive with a fresh, touching series 


of letters, all of which are confiscated and produced as 


evidence of Martin’s “‘incorrigibility” in order to deny him 
parole. 

Once reunited with Thomas after a prolonged and painful 
interval, Martin’s feeling of moral responsibility toward the 
boy obliges him to seek at least the understanding of his 
family. His simple desire to share his life with the person he 
loves, and to aid him in achieving his dream of studying law 
or medicine undisgraced by any shadow of the clandestine, 
ends in a bitter confrontation with the parents, who disown 
their son and have him fired from his job. 

For a few brief moments, the most exhilarating of the 
film, they leave their bleak prospects behind for a new start, 
and are brilliantly happy in their apparent freedom, youth, 
and overwhelming affection for one another. Then Thomas 
is arrested and sentenced to a reformatory, ostensibly to 
protect him from the “criminal influence” of the only person 
who had ever treated him with kindness. 

There, the headmaster takes malicious pleasure in deny- 
ing further education to the obviously sensitive and intelli: 
gent youth, the first in a series of calculated cruelties 
designed to humiliate Thomas into conformity with the 
twisted sexual norm of the institution. 

Consigned to the unrelenting abuse of a bestial, sadistic 

“group advisor” and repeatedly thwarted in his attempts to 
escape, he is swiftly reduced to despondency. 

Martin goes to desperate lengths to secure a forged 
passport that gains him access to the reformatory as a 
student doing research on a thesis, but is summarily 


‘dismissed when he challenges the vicious practices of the 


advisor. Together the lovers take refuge in Bonn, where a 
decadent politician agrees to obtain a German residency 
permit for Thomas, under particular conditions which 
Thomas discovers include sexual favors and the betrayal of 
Martin. For the first time the corruption he encounters leads 
the boy to degrade himself; he realizes that, should he want to 
survive under the oppressive conditions of his time, life for 
him will consist of one long chain of mortifying mutual 
exploitations. 

He makes one final effort toward autonomy and the self- 
respect that he hopes will succeed it, but his only rewards 
are abandonment by his benefactor and reinstatement under 
the tyranny of his nemesis at the reformatory. Completely 
demoralized, he buckles under the pressure to conform; his 
illusions are crushed one by one with each cruel insult and 
physical abuse, and he is forced to compromise all resis- 
tance. to the institution’s brutal will in order to survive. His 
keen adolescent pride and trusting warmth are destroyed by 
this treatment, and he emerges from the experience at the 
age of twenty-one emotionally drained and physically 
debilitated by the effort to continue under such oppressive 
conditions. 

When Martin, in anticipation of his release, surprises him 
at the. station, he finds an anguished, bitter adult whose 
beauty is marred by shadowy planes, bruised-looking eyes, 
and a scar across one side of the face. Thomas’ hands 
tremble uncontrollably as, blurry with alcohol, he responds 


continued on page 24 


sically 


First, let’s welcome the all spiritual and all-fired important Lama of Tibet to our own 
neck of the woods, we’re mighty impressed...So, hello Dalai! 

Yuk, yuk, where would we be without the old Movies on a Hill? 

Aruba. That’s where we’d be. ra 

And speaking of Dalai Parton, er, Lama, let’s get down to what might beplaying 
around here in terms of what we’ve been starting to call em around here as: flicks. Or 
movies. Or something, jesus, something. 

Tonight, Islands of Lost Souls is showing over at Stevenson. in the mess tent, for$1. 
It goes at 8 and 10:15. . 

Pray tell, we once had a little dolly of our own, back in Delight, Ark. (That’s 
pronounced, Delight, Arc), who could do just all sorts of things. It belung to my little 
nephew Eugene, and I believe that it could eat and cry and what you call wet it’s little 
baby drawers. That's the dolly, not Eugene. We all could get to laughin over that little 
dolly, that’s for true. 

Pray tell,...get it? Pray tell? 

Friday night they got The Mechanic at Kresge, 7:30 and 9:30; it costs $1. 

The innother time we was tryin to hoist the engine outta Junior’s green pinto 
hatchback. So we slung a rope over the one big branch on that shade tree by the tool 
shed, and pulled the sonofabitch right on out. Course, we had to use a dolly to wheel her 
’crost the back yard, haw-haw. 

Ok, everybody outta the motor pool, we want to hear about movies. Monday night, 
Markéd Woman is playing at Kresge. It costs a dollar and starts at 8 and 10 pm. Then 
Tuesday you can see The Battle of Chile and The Hour of the Furnaces. They’re at 
Classroom Unit 2 and start at 7:30 pm. 

Are youse now happy. Good dolly. Don’t wet your drawers no more or I’ll mash you. 
Bad dolly. 

A Brief Vacation is showing Wednesday night at Kresge. I am of the belief that it 
begins at 7:30 and 10:30 and is of the cost of one dollar. But I might be wrong. I might 
not have heard my dolly correctly as she is sometimes known to slur he little baby 
words... 

And so there ain’t just too many other movies this week. I understand that it looks a 
little short, but what the hell. I don’t get paid by the line, though a line would be of what 
we call the utmost help. Let’s proclaim this week as the kind to Dollys week. Sponsored 
by Dolly Duck, or whatever that is, Dolly Duck beak, er, week, and paid for by the 


City Picks | 


Miean Streets 


andy Beal, laurel-smothered local 
{ dancer and choreographer, will 

open the Committee on Arts and 
Lectures Dance Series in Berkeley with 
her first full solo appearance in the Bay 
Area. In the grand Forty-Second Street 
tradition of valiant last-minute substitution 
(“You may be going out there a scared kid 
.. . but you’re coming back a star!’’), she 
will replace injured dancer Annabelle 
Gamson. Fans of the talented Beal should 
profit by said simple twist of fate and catch 
her performances Friday and Saturday 
nights at the Zellerbach in Berkeley; 
tickets are available through UCSC or the 
Santa Cruz Box Office. 

For all those who are bewildered by 
persistent feelings of alienation from this 
century, the Festival of Living Music will 
gratify your perverse anachronistic streak 
at 8 pm on Sunday night with a free concert 
of Baroque chamber music including 
works by Telemann, Handel, and 
Monteclair. The clincher here is that the 
performers, UCSC faculty all, will go 
completely native by performing in period 
costume at Calvary Episcopal Church | 
(Lincoln and Cedar) upon replicas of the 
original instruments. Benedicte! 


More contemporarily-inclined units (or, 
shall we say, those resigned to Be Here 
Now) may be happier to learn that the 
Greg Kihn Band, which has a hard- 
earned reputation as the best club band 
around, will play the Catalyst this Satur- 
day night. 

In the spirit of the fondly remembered 
Santa Cruz Poetry Festival, Kuumbwa 
Jazz Center on Cedar St. will present an 
invitational Evening of Poetry interspersed 
with jazz by the Gene Lewis Trio, all 
beginning at 8:00 tonight. Featured 
readers include Kresge mystic-in-resi- 
dence William Everson, and pioneering 
surrealist George Hitchcock, who edits 
Kayak, plus a host of the finest emerging 
local talents, including Flora Durham and 
Marjorie Simon. Admission is three 
dollars; and, yes, it will be worth it. 

Both this event and the aforementioned 
Baroque concert are part of this weekend’s 
Celebration Arts ’79, which is sponsored 
by Museum without Walls; call 429-1188 
for information on arts workshops, the Fall 
Arts Fair in San Lorenzo Park, and other 
eminently edifying stuff presented under 
its auspices. 0 


—suzanne brabant 
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dubious funds gathered from the infamous Red Dolly Birgade... 


alking Heads Keview 


The Wages of Dissonance 


by B. Fury and C.T. Young 


I was real weird concert and from the bar we could 
barely see a goddam thing. 

“*Let’s move up closer,” I said to Carter. 

‘*What?”’ he said to me. 

““Let’s move closer,”’ I said. “I can barely see a goddam 
thing.” 

““What?” said Carter. We'd been drinking, and I left to 
move up closer and I guess he followed me, but it was 
awfully noisy and awfully dark and extremely bright white 
at the same time, and, well, you’ve been to concerts before. 

But first there was this other band. They were called the B 
52’s, and that’s a scary name, what with all the napalm that 
was dropped on Vietnam. The band sounded pretty scary, 
So we didn’t come out of the bar to ascertain whether they 
successfully completed their mission. That’s Air Force talk. 

During halftime, or whatever it is they call it at the 
Coconut Grove, a whole stampede of music fans crowded 
the bar to get a beverage. I was making some good cuts 
juking through the crowd, balancing a couple of Tanquerays 
when this guy ran into me spilling his drink down my leg. It 
was a Black Russian or something else sticky, and I thought, 
“goddam, now I’m gonna fucking attract ants.” 

When I got back to the table here were all these friends 
who’ve known each other since at least last month, and they 
carrying on like it was a wedding, all talking and spilling 
their drinks No one was really that drunk, so it must have 
been the music, or maybe because we got free tickets and 
didn’t have to worry if the music wasn’t up to the hype. 

... That which goes and flows out of what you call 
mainstream press. They call it intellectual music and that 
was pretty funny. Even if it was, then how could they 
possibly know, I mean jesus, if it’s intellectual then how in 


the shit is Newsweek ever going to know about it. I mean, 
Jesus. 

So then I ended up finding Carter and he’s going, 
“goddam, goddam ants now, running up my leg...” and he 
was sitting with some other wasterils who’d no doubt 
slithered out from ’neath some dorm bed just in time to catch 
the Heads, because they is, don’t you know, they is Heads... 

And don’t let no hippy tell you they ain’t. 

The Heads sure aren’t hippies, and that’s good. I should 
know, because I used to be a hippy. This wasn’t any 
Grateful Dead concert, what with all the tight syncopation 
and heavy bass line—rooty, I think your paid rock critics 
would call it. Well this was way rooty—like any more and 
the stage would’ve cracked from the subterranean pressure. 

And while we’re on the subject of underground things, 
this concert just showed that you can make it up from the 
smokey depths of raucous clubs and bars. The Heads 
started in places funkier than the old refrigerator you got in 
the back yard, and now they come to places like this, where 
they keep out the riff-raff, the hippies who can’t pay $8.50. 

By the time Adam found me, and Carter, it was stark 
raving too late. 

“Oh,” he said. ‘What in the fuck’s name is gonna 
happen next.” And then he fell down on the floor, more than 
likely soiling his jeans. He couldn’t handle the clean scene 
and it was that bad. Or that good. 

Look out, all you rock and rollers, like it says, turn and 
face the strain. Cry baby, cry. When Adam bit the tile at the 
Coconut Grove it all became clear. We were sitting at an 
event. As small time local as we are, I meanjesus, Jay Shore 
was even there, it was an event. And nobody had any 
control. It wasn’t up to us small time locals any more. 
Before they got here they were a hit, they were the hit of the 
town, even before they got here. All those Talking Heads. 
Some big hits around here. 

We mean, the Talking Heads; they can talk, they can 
walk, they probably can even make change—not that they 


have to, but you never know when things might turn rough. 
You know, that old karmic wheel of fortune thing. Just when 
you think you got the beast licked, you start to ease up. You 
don’t put out Not like when you were a Rhode Island art 
student. Maybe the crowd can’t tell, most of them are beast 
of bourbon by now, but true rockers can’t be talking through 
their heads. They got to put out and keep seducing, keep 
taking chances, and keep seducing. And at the Grove there 
was more of that in the crowd than on the stage. 

We should know. So, so what. Everyone’s easily amused, 
if not seduced. Still, so what. All our friends were there. And 
Sharan definitely felt something. 

“Not from thinking about it,” she said. ‘‘I just definitely 
felt something. From hearing it.” 

And yeah, it could be that way. Nobody has all the 
answers, not on this sinking ship of semi-creative flim-flams 
and snake oil, not around here. > 

And Ben. he said he liked the costumes, Jn the audience 
he meant, in the fucking audience. “It was fun,” he said. 
“All the costumes, Halloween early, with space oddities.” 
And so yeah. It could be that way. Art gets to be a slippery 
son of a bitch when you try and hold it to the pulp, to the 
page, as it were. Maybe that’s the problem. 

It could be the problem. These Heads, they got it pinned 
to the page, sure, pinned to the stage, they’re playing 
some art up there, some electric auto- art, and clean scene 
that it is, yeah, dolbyized for yr. protection, well, it could be 
the problem. — 

And maybe it’s not. We live right near the boardwalk, and 
Carter stumbled in from the Coconut Grove. Everyone else 
was lost. It was pretty quiet out there on our own private 
mean streets, and Carter stumbled in, into the quiety of the 
house. 

“‘Man,”’ he said when he came in. ‘‘Man, what is that 
noise?”’ 

I laughed. And this is the story. We got a news for 
noise. 
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Neo San Jose Sleaze 


String Time 


by Miles Payne 


Why the Crown Chamber Players -included an early, 
student sonata by Samuel Barber and the lone string quartet 
by Debussy in a program that featured the Schubert C 
Major Quintet, D. 956, is a mystery known only by the 
arcane, possibly occult, forces that shape the modern 
concert program. 

Sunday afternoon’s performance in the Crown College 
Dining Hall was planned, one must assume, to have 
“balance,” with works written in 1828, 1893 and 1932. But 
the most recent two pieces are not of the stature of the 
Schubert—not by a long sling (or string) shot. 

Barber’s Sonata, Op. 6, for cello and piano, beautifully 
played by Laszlo Varga and Sylvia Jenkins, is a bland 
exercise in quasi-Brahmsian procedures. For example, the 
last of its three movements, marked allegro appasionato, 
contains very little to suggest even agitato, to say nothing of 
appassionato. This work, of course, won the Prix de Rome 
for its 22-year-old composer—and might well have been left 
at that. Meanwhile, we read that 90 percent of the works of a 
master, Marc-Antoine Charpentier, still languishes in 
manuscript, unperformed, in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
And there are literally dozens of first-rate quartets by. 
Haydn need playing and replaying—works of substance, 
character and thrust worthy of Schubert at his best, or 
anyone else. 

. Debussy’s G Minor Quartet, Op. 10 is, on the meat of 
music, several cuts above the Barber sonata. Yet, the 


CLASSICAL DUES 


marvelous playing of the Crown ensemble mainly showed 
once again that French impressionist music, in quality and 
quantity, is not the equal of the still-astounding impres- 
sionist painters. Debussy himself could not have been too 
interested in the string quartet, producing only one of them. 
Meanwhile, except for the ubiquitous American Quartet, 
several quartets by Antonin Dvorak, including works later 
than the American, go unperformed. That Dvorak, in style 
and inspiration, strikingly resembles Schubert, and would 
thus be a welcome companion on a program with the 
Austrian master, seems not appealing to the mystique of 
“balance” that governs program planners. 

After the good playing of Barber and Debussy by the 
Crowns, it came as something of a surprise to hear the 
Schubert apparently under-rehearsed. The first movement 
was lacking in attack at vital points—almost tentatively 


produced. The great quickening upsurge in the adagio also 


displayed insufficient power and grip. Things got better in 
the scherzo and finale and I, for one, wheeled down the Hill 
on my bike wired to a work that, after 30 years of hearing, 
seems to grow richer at each successive performance, no 
matter by whom. 
It would be helpful if the official program would indicat 
which players played what in this varied instrumental 
offering. For the record, let it be said that the participants, 
listed separately from the works, appeared to be Heiichiro 
Ohyama, viola; Varga, cello; Jenkins, piano; Ronald Copes, 
violin; Michelle Makarski, violin and Peter Rejto, cello.O 


by Richard Von Busack 


I haven’t been to the Tut exhibition. I know a little too 
much about the Curse of Tutankahmen to set foot in the De 
Young Museum. You can call it superstition if you will, but 
superstition is just a layman’s word for things he can’t 
understand. What I do know about Egyptology comes from 
authoritative sources—late night movies—and I know only 
too well the penalty for tomb desecration. The curse of the 
mummy takes its time in unfolding, and when it strikes all 
the millions of people who desecrated his tomb—that’s you, 
Jack—well, it'll make Jonestown look like a keg party! 

I'll get right to the point. Why risk an unpleasant midnight 
visit from a decaying, gauze-wrapped figure (not the bursar) 
when you can see the sleaziest neo-Egyptian display in the 
tri-county area for free? 

It’s all happening at the Rosicrucian Museum in San 
Jose. As the sign about the door says: “Rosicrucians are not 
areligion—they are a fraternal brotherhood.”’ Whether they 
have hazing or student rush at this particular frat is open to 
debate. The fact remains that almost every magazine in 
America has an ad for the Rosicrucians in their back pages, 
soliciting “the wisdom of the ages” for only.75¢. Their world 
headquarters are in the heart of suburban San Jose. One can 
literally be startled off the road by a huge stucco replica of 
the temple of Karnak and surrounding hanging gardens. 
Eucalyptis and Egyptian snuggle under the smog. Nearby, 
piercing the ozone-rich skies, is the most superb obelisk I’ve 
ever seen in the Santa Clara Valley. The obelisk is topped 
off by a jazzy coat of brown enamel paint. I wonder why the 
Egyptians didn’t paint the real one? I guess Standard Brands 
was closed. 

One enters the museum between the paws of a couple of 
sphinxes. The foyer is all deep pile carpeting and cool air 
conditioning. A little souvenir stand with plaster scarabs, 
Tut t-shirts, and Rosicrucian pamphlets guards the way to 
the exhibits. 

I took the nearest passage and ran into a full-sized copy of 
Tutankahmen’s sarcophagus. It was carved out of wood and 
covered ‘with gold paint. As I stared at this legacy of the 
Egyptians, I felt a strange sensation—perhaps the flash of 

insight described by the Rosicrucians in their ads. My mind 


My 


wandered. What if the real sarcophagus of Tut stood here 
before me? I was familiar with the case of the fake “Mona 
Lisa” a few decades ago . . . the corrupt Louvre guards, the 
real da Vinci snuck out of the museum under the criminal’s 
shirt, the masterpiece replaced by an imitation ... What ifin 
this obscure, suburban museum, the fabled sarcophagus of 
Tut waited for its thieves to retrieve it and melt it down into 
S-chains? And who would care? I don’t think there’s anyone 
who would give a damn if they ever saw that boring thing 
again. I moved down to the mummy cases. 

They have on display cat mummies, ibex mummies, 
person mummies—even an alligator mummy shrunken to 
the size of an iguana. I would trade my roommates’ stereo 
for it if the Rosicrucians would take it. 

Out of the corner of my eye I noticed a mob of school 

children shoving their way through a narrow plaster of paris 
gate. Obviously, it was this way to The Mummy’s tomb! 
Presently, I was at one with the pharoahs and sixty students 
of Dean Rusk Elementary. The tomb was softly lit with pink 
track lights. It had tasteful murals and central air condition- 
ing, and compared very favorably with most rentals I’ve 
seen here in Santa Cruz. If is wasn’t for the impossible 
commute, and the tours they lead through every 15 minutes, 
Id be living there now. 
- J guess that tomb robbers are rare in San Jose, because 
the tomb had an extra opening. Near the exit were placed a 
row of dioramas in glass cases, which featured the Tower of 
Babel built out of sugar cubes and other such oddities. My 
favorite was the ascent of man exhibit. Modern man looked 
just like Neil Armstrong and wore a J.C. Penney’s suit. 

Near an endless row of scarabs and clay tablet-openers 
that must have been worth a K-mart’s ransom, I saw the 
door out, and in a moment was reeling under the desert sun 
of San Jose. Even after my trip to the past, everything was 
the same . . . the onion-shaped domes of the city, the wail of 
the muezzins, the beggars pleading for money . . . I brushed 
one aside with an impatient wave of my hand and headed for 
the car. I turned back for a final glance at the Rosicrucian 
Museum. It may not.have been very authentic, but it was 
certainly proof that they knew how to take Cairo businesses. 0] 


Consequence 


Continued 


4 


to Martin’s concern with wounding denials of love and 
fidelity. Continued subordination has broken his spirit, he 
dully adifiits, but later weeps in Martin’s arms, mourning all 
that they once had and lost. 


relive that scene from the beginning of the film. However, 
the narrative continues to reveal the final irony of a missing 
person report, blandly broadcast over the television in 
Martin’s apartment. The solicitous announcer describes the 
young man’s severly depressed and confused state of mind, 
admonishing those who might accost him to do so “kindly 
and gently.” These two qualities were conspicuous by their 


Dawn is the moment when he chooses to die, and we brieffy 


absence in the treatment of the boy, who was stripped 
ruthlessly of his youth and dreams by the intolerance that 
classed him as a criminal. 

The film ends with a closeup of the snapshot that he had 
given to Martin before the joint persecution of their 
homosexual love began. Thomas gazes gravely from the 
television screen, a powerful image of lost innocence that 
evokes rage against the terrible waste of his love, energy and 
talent, 

The Consequence’s purpose is fulfilled: to arouse aware- 
ness of all people victimized by a denial of full haman rights 
on the basis of race, gender, or sexual preference. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY BOARD OF STUDIES is 
holding a meeting on applying to graduate schools 
on Tuesday, October 9th, 7:00-9:00 pm in room 
499 Kerr Hall. Professors David Marlowe and Ben 
Ton are tentatively scheduled to speak. 


LITERATURE SENIOR FOR FALL 79: Exam 
schedule will be posted at the board office on 
Wednesday, October 17; exams will be held on 
Thursday and Friday, October 25 and 26. 


ARE YOU REGISTERED? Have you completed 
and turned in your registration packet, paid fees, 
received a validated registration card, and picked 
up and filed a course enrollment form? If not, 
contact the Registrar’s office immediately. Wed- 
nesday. October 10 is your last chance to complete 
registration procedures. 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY TICKETS 
for the 1979-80 season are now on sale through 
November |. Student prices start at only $39 for a 
12 concert package. less than half the cost of the 
same series for non-students. As in the past, only 
one student ID must be presented at the Opera 
House door for every two people entering using 
student tickets. Students are also invited to all post 
concert receptions for the guest artists sponsored by 
the San Francisco Symphony Forum. To order 
tickets, either use the order forms posted around 
campus, or pick one up at the Campus Box Office in 
the Redwood Building (above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant). For more information, call Nick Sunt- 
zeff x2774. 


WOMEN IN SCIENCE POTLUCK DINNER. 
Any women majoring in the physical sciences, 
considering such a major, or even vaguely interest- 
ed in studying science are invited to a potluck dinner 
Wednesday, October 10, 6:30 pm in Rm. 247 Kerr 
Hall. 


WOMEN'S RE-ENTRY PROGRAM— Bernice 
Belton from the Women’s Studies Major will be the 
speaker for the first brown bag lunch of the quarter 
in the new Women’s Re-Entry Lounge Thursday, 
October 11 from 12 noon to 1 pm, Classroom I, Rm. 
101. 


EVENING HOURS FOR CAREER PLAN- 
NING CENTER. For the remainder of Fall quar- 
ter the Career Planning and Placement Center will 
be open on Wednesday evenings from 5:00 to 9:00 
pm. This is to give students and others who are 
occupied during daytime hours the opportunity to 
use the resources found in the Career Planning 
Library and to attend various workshops. Regular 
hours are Monday through Friday 8 am to 5 pm. 
Wednesday evenings 5 to 9 pm. 


CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT 
Oct. 8 Dept. of State, Foreign Service Office, 
Oct. 9 Monterey Institute of International Studies 


Oct. 10 UC Berkeley Graduate School of Business 
Administration 


8:00 & 10:00 P 
CENTER ST. THEATRE 


Santa Cruz Art Center 1001 Center St. 425-5211 Ext 202 


plus MIDNIGHT FRI. & SAT. 


Oct. 10 Western State University College of Law 
Oct 12. Spectra Medical Systems (Information 
Science) 

Oct. 15 Harvard Law School 

Oct. 15 University of Santa Clara MA of Business 
Administration 

Oct. 16 Willamette University, Atkinson School of 
Administration 

Oct. 17 GTE Sylvania (Information Science) 
Oct. 18 Data General (Information Science) 
Oct. 18 Burroughs Corporation/Burroughs Comp- 
uter Systems Group 

Oct. 19 UCLA Graduate Program in Environ- 
mental Science & Engineering 

If you are interested in any of the above recruiters 
call Diane Walker, x2183. Most recruitment vis- 
itors will conduct general information sessions 
about their organization; these group sessions are 
open to a/l interested people. 


RESUME WRITING WORKSHOPS October 8 
at 12 noon in the Administrative Conference Rm. 
(292 Central Services) and October 10 at 7:00 pm 
in the Career Planning Center (123 Central Ser- 
vices) there will be Resume Writing Workshops to 
prepare students for on-campus recruitment inter- 
views and other employment opportunities. They 
will be conducted by Peter Graff. Director, and 
Diane Walker, Recruitment Coordinator, of the 
Career Planning and Placement Center. Please call 
the Career Planning Center x2183 to sign up for 
either of these sessions. 


APPLYING TO GRADUATE SCHOOL??? Oct 
8 at 12 noon in the Kresge Connection Room and 
Oct 11 at 12 Noon in the Merrill Connection 
Room: Ellie Foster, Career Advisor. will conduct 
workshops about the process of applying to Grad- 
uate School: Choices to Make, Steps to Take, 
Dates to Keep. Included in the discussion will be 
graduate school admissions tests, letters of rec- 
ommendation, the personal essay, etc. No advance 
sign-up is required. All interested people are wel- 
come. 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER EXAM The 
application booklet for the 1979 Exam for Foreign 
Service Officer Careers is available in the Career 
Planning and Placement Center. The booklet des- 
cribes careers as Foreign Service officers of the US 
International Communication Agency and appli- 
cation forms for the exam. The written examination 
will be given throughout the US on December I st. 
Deadline for applying is OCT. 19! A Dept. of State 
Foreign Service Officer is tentatively scheduled to 
speak with interested students the week of October 
8th. Please contact Diane x21 83 for confirmation. 


INTERESTED IN SCIENCE CAREERS OR 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS? Regular weekly drop- 
in advising sessions will be held by Rosejoanne 
Cirincione, the Allied Health Careers Advisor for 
students having any questions regarding graduate 
school or careers in the sciences or health profes- 
sions. These group advising sessions are designed 
to answer general questions regarding admissions 


at the door. 


$4 at the door. 


320-2 Cedar $t., Santa Cruz © 427-2227 


Sat., 10/6: RUTGERS/LIVINGSTON 
JAZZ PROFESSORS featuring: 
Kenny Barron, Frank Foster, Ted Dunbar, 
Larry Ridley, Freddie Waits. Along with 
their extensive recording, composing, and 
performing careers, these jazz giants are 
educators on a college level. Anyone in- 
terested in jazz at its finest should take 
advantage of this full day of great music! - 
Clinic: 2-4 pm; $5.50 advance, $6 at door. 
Concert: 8 & 10:30 pm; $5.50 advance,$6 


Monday, 10/8: RICHARD SUSSMAN 
QUINTET w/ Tom Harrell, Larry Schneider 
Mike Forminak, Jeff Williams. This all- 
star group can be heard on the Inner City 
release, “Free Fall.” 9 pm; $3.50 advance, 


KUUMBWA JAZZ INSTITUTE: Fall Sem- 
ester Courses: Basic Theory-Tuesdays 4- 
5, Wednesdays 6:30-7:30 pm. 


to graduate/professional school or choosing a car- 
eer. They are also to give students in these areas a 
chance to meet each other and discuss common 
concerns. Biology Monday 12 noon; Chemistry 
Friday 12 noon; Health Professions (Dentistry, 
Veterinary Medicine, Nursing, etc.) Tuesday 12 
noon. Pre-Med Monday 10:30 am or Thursday 
1:00 pm. 


GRE PRETEST: On Saturday. October 13, the 
Career Planning Center is sponsoring a practice 
test and teSting workshop for people planning to 
take the Graduate Record Exam. The mock GRE. 
compiled by ETS which appears in the GRE 
Bulletin, will be administered in the morning. Inthe 
afternoon there will be a discussion and workshop 
on test-taking strategy and review of the GRE 
sections. The fee is $10 for current UCSC students 
or $15 for others. Pre-registration is required at the 
UCSC Box Office (hours 10-4 Mon.-Thu.: 10-3 
Fri.). 


PAUSE: The PAUSE program, Planned Absence 
Under Special Enrollment, was developed to help 
maintain an affiliation with UCSC if you are 
interrupting your studies at UC Santa Cruz. Before 
you withdraw or take a leave of absence contact the 
Career Planning and Placement Center, 123 Cen- 
tral Services, x2183. A PAUSE advisor will be 
available every morning, 8-12 am, Monday through 
Friday. 

THE SUMMER HOUSING AND Conference 
Office is now in the process of planning the 
1980 Summer Schedule. 

It is time to contact Janey Fisher regarding any 
programs you will want to schedule. The Con- 
ference Office will be handling all housing, meals, 
and meeting room arrangements for every aca- 
demic group during summer months. An estimate is 
needed now of space required for academic groups, 
so that available space can be opened to other 
educational conferences. 

Deadline is October 15th so that priorities can be 
handled. If you have any questions, call x2611. 
ALTERNATIVE BIRTH CONTROL CLASSES 
Santa Cruz Women’s Health Collective offers 
classes on mucus/ovulation method of fertility 
awareness, birth control, aid to conception. Classes 
for women and men. Sliding fee scale. call 427- 
3500 for more info. 

HELP GREENPEACE UCSC get started. In- 
formational and organizational meeting Monday, 
October 8, at 247 Kerr Hall, 5 pm. Everyone 
welcome! 

BILINGUAL CREDENTIAL PROGRAM! 
There will be a special orientation and advising fair 
for students interested in UCSC’s new Bilingual/ 
Multicultural Emphasis Credential Program. All 
interested students are invited to attend the orien- 
tation at 3:30 pm., tomorrow Friday, October 5, 
Room 317, Teacher Education Office, Clark Kerr 
Hall. 


LONG MARINE LAB IS LOOKING FOR VOL- 
UNTEER GUIDES. Want to learn about marine 
research and then help others to find out about it 


Jazz Center 


ReRun 
Shop 


Now Accepting Quality 
Consignment Clothing 
for Men and Women. 
Vests, Western & Hawaiian Shirts, 
and Halloween Costumes tool 


too? The Long Marine Laboratory at UC, Santa 
Cruz is looking for volunteer docents to act as tour 
guides at the new oceanside facility. : 
Weekly, two-hour training sessions will be of- 
fered during October by the UCSC Center for 
Coastal Marine Studies. The first meeting for 
anyone interested in the program will be held 
Tuesday. October 2, from 10 to 11 am at the Long 
Laboratory. 
TLC, Through Love Comes Change, is a group 


’ started in 1973 with student volunteers from UCSC, 


committed to visiting Hillhaven Residential Care 
Home for the Aged. 

If you are interested in participating or just 

curious about the program there will be a present- 
ation of what being a TLC volunteer can mean to 
you and to people you would visit, Friday, 4:30 
at the Student Health Center, led by Sue Yeaney 
and Carol Been, the UCSC TLC coordinator. If 
you can’t make it but are interested, call 426-6242 
or drop by the University Religious Council office 
above the Whole Earth Restaurant between 12 and 
| pm weekdays. 
TWO GERMAN FILMS (with English subtitles) 
will be shown Friday, Oct. 5 in the Crown- Merrill 
recreation room beginning at 7:30 pm. The films 
include Fritz Lang’s‘*M”’, starring Peter Lorre, and 
Josef von Sternberg’s “The Blue Angel.” starring 
Marlene Dietrich. In the tradition of German 
Cabaret Film Theater, a variety of refreshments will 
be available throughout the film showings. There is 
no admission charge. 


ATTENTION PRE-MED STUDENTS Please 
be aware that November | is the last day that the 
Committee is open to see pre-med students who are 
applying now for entrance to medical school in Fall 
1980. Call the Pre-Med Secretary, Kay Smothers 
.x2183, soon to schedule your appointments. Her 
hours for pre-med business are 8-12 am. Please 
call or visit during morning hours ONLY. In 
addition, October 5 is the Application Deadline for 
Harvard Medical School! Weekly drop-in Pre-Med 
Advising sessions for all pre-med students are 
Monday from 10:30-11 am and Thursday 1-2 pmin 
the Career Planning Center, 123 Central Services. 


ITALIAN FILMS: A series of films is being 
presented for Italian 4 (fourth quarter Italian course) 
from Oct. 10 through Dec. 5. Films are in Italian, 
with English subtitles. Each film will be shown 
twice on the Wednesday of the week it is scheduled, 
at 4:00 and 8:00 pm in the Communications 
Building. Film showings are free, and the public is 
cordially invited to attend. 

Schedule: 

Wed.. Oct. 10 Roberto Rossellini: Roma citta 
aperta (“Open City”), 

Wed., Oct. 17 Vittorio De Sica: Sciuscia (“* Shoe- 
shine’) 

Wed., Oct. 31 Federico Fellini: J Vitelloni 
Wed.. Nov. 14 Michelangelo Antonioni: /’Eclisse 
(“Eclipse”) 

Wed.. Dec. 5 (tentative) Ettore Scola: C’eravamo 
tanto amati (“We All Loved Each Other So 
Much”) 


426-2753 
1503 Mission St. 
near McDonalds 


11 am to 4:30 pm 
closed Sundays 


NIGHT HOURS 
9 PM to 1 AM 


CEDAR STREET CAFE 
411 Cedar Street, Santa Cruz 


423-2087 


SOUP PIROSHKI BRIOCHE DESSERTS 


BEER AND WINE 
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Thursday 


Movies 


Island of Lost Souls, 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall, Stevenson students 75¢, others, $1. 


Concerts 


Sila Godoy, Paraguayan guitarist, 7:15 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall, free. 


Meetings 


A get-together for all new Asian American students 
on campus and those interested in participating in 


AASA’s activities for this year. Music, poetry, 
discussion, and refreshments, 7 pm, Charles Merrill 
Lounge. 


Miscellaneous 
Kiss a Pig Contest: Do you know anyone you woul 


like to see kissing a pig? Don’t miss this opportuni 
to nominate or vote for your favorite person to kiss 
the pig at the Halloween square dance festivities at the 
Farm on Sunday, October 28. Cost is $1 to 
nominate and25¢ per vote; thru Oct 26, call x2806 
or x2045 for details. 


Frisbee Ultimate Clinic: Learn the basic rules and 
game play, 4 pm, East Field House; free. To sign 
up, call x2806 or x2045. 


Disco Dance Class: Learn the latest in freestyle and 
partner disco from Rapid Transit’s disco instructor, 
Susan Scanlon; two classes offered; 7-8:15 pm or 
8:30-9:45 pm, 6 weeks, $8. Sign up in P.E. Office. 


-e) 


Friday 


Movies 


The Mechanic, directed by Michael Winner, star- 
ring Charles Bronson, 7:30 and 9:30 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall, $1. 


Theater 


Sizwe Bansi is Dead, directed by Luther James, 
with John Huston and James Avery. A play about 
South African apartheid, 8 pm, Peforming Arts 
Theater, reserved seating. $3/$3.50, students and 
senior citizens; $4.50/$5, general. 


A performance of Jewish Encounter Theater with 
Sally Fox, 8 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall, free. 


The Song of Perseus, a myth-ritual theater collage, 
7:30 pm, Upper Quarry, free (thru the Tth). 


Meetings 


After-dinner party and meeting. Bring yourself and 
your favorite dessert or beverage. There will be 
music and coffee. All lesbians and gay men wel- 
come. 7:30 pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 


Miscellaneous 


. Sundanese Dance Class: A traditional dance from 


West Java. Instructor, Beth Gilbert 1-3 pm, Per- 
forming Arts Choral Room. 8 weeks, $36; sign upin 
P.E. Office. 


Bharata Natyam Dance Class: A classical temple 
dance from Southern India Instructor, Karen Elliot, 
1-3 pm, Activity Bldg 8 weeks, $36. Sign up in 
P.E. Office 


Shabbat Services Vegetarian dinner ( potluck style), 
songs and socializing. Services, 6 pm: dinner, 6:30 
pm in Charles Merrill Lounge. For further info 
contact Nora, 426-8124 or x4223. 


Roller Skating Night Skates and music are com- 
bined for this UCSC first. Skates will be available 
for $2 for the evening. Due to the floor finish. only 
our rented skates will be allowed. 9 pm- midnight in 
the West Gym. Get there early, only a limited 
number of skates available. Bring student ID card. 
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Saturday 


Movies 


Sleuth, starring Lawrence Olivier and Michael 
Caine, 7 and 9:30 pm, Cowell Dining Hall, $1.50. 


Concerts 


G.S. Sachdev, master of the bamboo flute with 
tabla and tambura accompaniment, 8 pm, Peform- 
ing Arts Theater, reserved seating: $3.50 students 
and senior citizens; $5 general. 


Miscellaneous 


Bike Trip: Ferry to Angel Island with your bike and 
a picnic lunch; cost, $4 (includes transportation). 
Round trip ferry boat to Angel Island is $1.75, 
payable at the ferry bldg. the day of the trip. Leave 
8:30 am, sign up in advance in P.E. Office . 


Spelunking: If you enjoy being in the dark, try cave 
exploring in some of the UCSC caves. Meet at 
College V circle at 9 am, free. Call x2806 or 2045 
for details on what to bring. 
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Sunday 


Miscellaneous 


Reception for UCSC alumni artists from 2-4 pm in 
Sesnon Gallery, College V and Smith Gallery, 
Cowell. The exhibit runs thru October 24. 


Exhibit Cheryl Bornhurst, senior show of ceramics 
in CollegeV Dining Hall Gallery, 11 am-5 pm M-F; 
thru Oct. 13. Reception 1-5. 


8. 
Monday 


Movies 


Marked Woman, 7:30 and 9:30 pm, Kresge Town 
Hall, $1. 


Concerts 


Satur, a Bay area based jazz-rock fusion group will 
perform at 6:45-8 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall; free. 
This group employs odd and even time signatures, 
both rock and Latin rhythms and a blend of West 
Coast, N.Y., and far Eastern approaches to pro- 
gressive music. 


Miscellaneous 


Social/Natural Science Table: Sven Arndt, UCSC 
professor of economics: ‘‘The Problem with 
Economic Policy,” 5:30 pm, Merrill Baobab Rm. 


Tap Dancing Class: Put some taps on an old pair of 
shoes and learn to dance. Beginning thru advanced 
classes. Students will be divided into skill groups 
the first session. Instructor, Susan Watchorn. 5:30- 
6:30 pm or 6:45-7:45 pm, Activity Bldg. 8 weeks, 
$8, sign up in the P.E. Office. 

Swedish Massage Class: Learn the skills to give a 
complete massage. Hours in class can be credited 
towards a certificate. Instructor, Donna Cerio. 7-9 
pm, Martial Arts Rm. 8 weeks, $26, sign up in 
advance in P.E. Office. i 
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Tuesday 


Movies 


The Battle of Chile/Part I: La Insurreccion de la 
Burguesia. The Hour of the Furnaces/Part I: 
Neocolonialism Y Violencia. 7:30 pm, Classroom 


2, $1.50. 


‘ 4 \ 
Latin American Cinema 


Homage to Che Tuesday night: in a sub- 

versive mood over some real or imagined 
slight? The perfect cathartic may be Part I 
of La Batalla de Chile, “‘La Insurreccion 
de la Burguesia” (1975); sounds like some 
unholy cross between Frank Toland and 
Luis Bunuel. Second on the bill is Part I of 
La Hora de Los Hornos (don’t over- 
react—nothing hard-core), “‘ Neocolonial- 
ism Y Violencia” (1968). Forgive any 
lese-majeste; just retain your sense o 

humor, and the rest of the strategy falls 
quickly into place. You'll see. Bring it and 
$1.50 along to Classroom II at 7:30. Vive 
la revolution! 0 

Lectures 

Inaugural Lecture: Manuel Ramirez, UCSC Pro- 
fessor of Psychology: ‘Cultural Democracy and 
the Multicultural Personality: Effective Leadership 
for a Diverse Society,” 8 pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall, free. 


Miscellaneous 


Intro to Horsemanship & Riding: Learn the basic 
care of horses, English riding, trotting and cantering. 
Beginners: 10 am-noon, Kennolyn Stables. Ad- 
vanced: Wednesdays starting Oct. 10 (same info). 
Meet at E. Field House at 9:30 am for the purpose 
of car pooling. 6 weeks, $35. Sign up in advance in 
P.E. Office. 


Whole Earth Seminar: Dr. Leo Laporte, Hilde 
Schwartz, and Jeff Mount, UCSC:, “Report on 
Ongoing Work in Koobi Fora, Kenya.” 4 pm, Rm. 
165, Applied Sciences. Free. 


Disco Roller skating Class: Art, sport, and great 
exercise are combined in Disco skating. Cost 
includes instruction and skate rental. Instructor, 
Linda Davis. 5-6 pm, Activity Bldg. 8 weeks. $15. 
Sign up in advance in P.E. Office. 
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Wednesday 


Movies 


A Brief Vacation, 7:30 and 10:30 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall, $1 (Dialogue with Kresge faculty at 
9:30 pm in Omei Restaurant), 


Lectures 


Susan Shay and Marsna Linzy, Students Inter- 
national Meditation Society: Introduction lecture 
on Transcendental Meditation; 1-2 pm, and 8-9 
pm, Cowell Fireside Lounge. free. 


Meetings 


For philosophy majors and others interested in 
philosophy—a time to meet, socialize, and think 
with others about philosophy. 1-2 pm, Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge. Bring your own lunch. 


Education Abroad Program—Orientation meeting: 
United Kingdom and Ireland Study Center. 3-5 
pm, Merrill Baobab Rm. 


Last day to register with $25 fee. 


Last day to file petition to ADD a course for the fall 
quarter. 


Last day to file for reduced fee for part-time 
undergraduates. 


THAT’S ALL FOLKS. 
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Personals 


TENURE by MR. SCHWARTZ. Emerson, 
Whitman, Balzac, Zola, George Sand, Michel- 
angelo, Mozart, Rodin, George Eliot, Shakespeare, 
the list is almost endless. Very few of them, if any, 
had a steady paycheck for life, tenure. They had to 
keep on producing to make a living. The question is : 
By what reasoning does somebody who writes a 
book or doctoral thesis about any of these produc- 
tive people ask for and get tenure? Rarely, if ever, do 
any of the books and theses about the productive 
artists have the stature and quality of any work of 
the people they are about. In amicability I invite 
correspondence about any of my “personals.” P.O. 
Box 1778, S.C., 95060. - 


BECOMING .MORE EFFECTIVE: Lear to 
make a more effective contribution in life through a 
meaningful career. in massage, bodywork, and who- 
listic health education. Our Massage Practitioner 
Certificate Program and Wholistic Health Educa- 
tor Program offer an unparalleled opportunity for 
professional training and personal growth. Call 
425-7707 for catalog of state approved day and 
evening programs. Free introductory Oct. 22 
at Heartwood Wholistic Health Institute. 


A BRIEF REPLY to the amiable Mr. Schwartz: 
ON LIBERTY IN INSTITUTIONS Look not in 
the learned halls, Lou. More like the back of the bus. 
Beak Wyatt. 


ON GOING,GESTALT GROUP for men and 
women. Call Ralph quinn 688-9284 


Instruction 


TEACHER WITH B. Music, M. Music in piano 
offering solid course of study to all ages, all levels. 
University and private teaching experience. Sight 
reading, theory and composition may be included. 


- Nar U.C.S.C. on bus route, 426-4206. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


JAPANESE & VW PARTS 
Rebuilt Engines & Short Blocks 


NOT JUST AUTO PARTS BUT AUTO PEOPLE 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Twenty words for a dollar, due by noon Tuesday. 


SANTA CRUZ WOMEN’S SEXUALITY 
INSTITUTE re-opens! Fall classes for pre-orgas- 
mic women, sexual enhancement partner work. 
Experienced, feminist facilitators. Private consul- 


reas group presentations. Call 423-2184, 426- 


Help Wanted 


STORIES, MONOGATARI. STORIES. 
MONOGATARI Between 1975 and the spring of 
1978 I wrote about 300 stories. After a period of rest 
and recuperation, I am back at the typowriter hack- 
ing out more stories. Starting September 22. 1979, I 
will be issuing a monthly sampling of about six 
stories. For a free copy send a long self-addressed 
stamped envelope to LOU SCHWARTZ'S 
STORIES, PO Box 1778. Sc, 95060. 


STUDENTS WANTED for experimental nude 
photography—male & female. Prints in exchange 
for modeling. Paul 423-5571 


CAMPUS STRINGER wanted for bi-weekly en- 
tertainment paper. Call Santa Cruz Publishing 475- 
4355. 


MEN!— WOMEN! JOBS ON SHIPS! American. 
Foreign. No expcrience required excellent pay. 
Worldwide travel. Summer job or career. Send 
$3.00 for information. SEAFAX, Dept. C-10 Box 
2049, Port Angeles, Washington 98362 


HELP WANTED — Ist grade Sunday school 
teacher needed immediately. Call Temple Beth El 
at 423-3012 or Jackie Tuttle at 426-3848. 


-=CRUZ 
BROADCASTING 24 HOURS 
A DAY AT 88.1 FM STEREO 


LISTEN FOR THE KPFA EVENING NEWS 
WEEK NIGHTS AT 6 PM 


FOREIGN AUTO PARTS 


of Santa Cruz 


MISSING PERSON. Greg who would remember 
Mazatlan, china cat sunflower and body banditos. 
please contact me either by phoning (717) 398- 
7679. (After 3 pm pacific time — collect if neces- 
Sary) or by writing to L. Keller. Box 136-A. R.D. 
no. 1, Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania. 17740.—Lynn 


For sale 


LADY’S 10 SPEED Gitane. Excellent condition, 
reasonable. Call Bunny x2141. 


’16 HONDA 400-4 8K miles—very nice condition, 
strong engine reasonably priced around $1100, 
475-6539. 


FENDER RHODES ELECTRIC PIANO—88 
keys, Stage Model. excellent condition, like new. 
“Corea-ized”’ action and tone. Best offer over $600 
takes it. Call 426-2521 eves. 


77 RABBIT their best year! high performance and 


economy takes regular, unleaded, or premium, 
radials/warranty $5000, best offer. 688-2395. 


Argentina cont. 


Military regimes in present day Latin 
America are nurtured with internal (within 
the armed forces) and external repression. 
Therefore, in accepting to respond to the 
cases of missing persons, and to prosecute 
the guilty, the governments in question are 


required to break the chain of command 
that regulates their existence. Internal alli- 
ances in the state apparatus and intelli- 
gence units have to be broken. In the end 
all are accomplices, but those that are in 
visible and strategic posts are the ones to 
go. In opening Pandora’s box, internal 
power struggles develop, which can lead to 
the replacing of the head figures, or to the 
break down of the regime. 


IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! Send $1.00 for 
your 306-page catalog of collegiate research. 10,250 
topics listed. Box 25097G, Los Angeles, California, 
90025. (213) 477-8226. 


Typing 


CRISP AND CLEAR TYPING. Fast high quality 
service. We correct spelling and punctuation. IBM 


typewriters, guaranteed work. Low prices, 423-. 


8258. 


EFFICIENT/ACCURATE—Theses, disserta- 
tions, term papers, legal briefs, tables, question- 
naires, financial reports, etc. Edit spelling, etc. 
Experience legal. Secretary. 476-4951. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING. Quick, accurate 
and efficient service at reasonable rates. Paper and 
minor editing included free. Deborah, 426-635 1. 


THE IMPECCABLE TYPIST, specializing in 
academic reports, returns to serve UCSC faculty 
and students. IBM Correcting Selectric. Prompt 
service. 426-5425. 


Here lies a main weakness in the make- 
up of present day Latin American military 
dictatorships. They are systems for build- 
ing up pressure and like a tea pot with a 
tight lid on, are always liable for explosion. 
Because of this the United States and 
Western Europe as well as the Andean 
group in Latin America are pressuring the 
many dictatorships in Latin America to 
return to democracy. Iran and Nicaragua 
(now E] Salvador also) have become mod- 
els of authoritarian instability. 

Recently a State Department official 
declared “‘the trend we are now pursuing is 
the strengthening of the Latin American 
democracies,” and adds ‘“‘they will not 
neccessarily be on the side of the United 
States. But we prefer to deal with them 
even if we do not always agree. 
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